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§ JAZZ OF THE TWENTIES 


Aunt Hagar’s blues 
King Oliver’s Dixie Syncopators 


Tin roof blues 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings 
Wild man blues 
Johnny Dodds’ Black Bottom Stompers 
That’s no bargain 
Red Nichols and his Five Pennies 
My Monday date 
Jimmy Noone’s Apex Club Orchestra 
King Porter stomp 
Jelly Roll Morton 
Boogie woogie 
Pine Top Smith 
You’ve got to be modernistic 
James P. Johnson 
Prince of wails 
Eimer Schoebel’s Friar’s Society Orchcstra 
Muskrat ramble 
Benny Goodman and his Boys 
Farewell blues 
Venuti-Lang All-Stars 
East St. Louis toodle-oo 
Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 


LAT 8166 


it JAZZ OF THE THIRTIES 


Chinatown, my Chinatown 
Glen Gray’s Casa Loma Orchestra 


St. Louis blues 


Dorsey Brothers Orchestra 


Walkin’ and swingin’ 
Andy Kirk and his Orchestra 


Sing me a swing song 


Chick Webb and his Orchestra and Ella Fitzgerald 


Blackstick 
Sidney Bechet/Noble Sissie’s Swingsters 


That’s all 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe 


Down south camp meetin’ 
Fletcher Henderson and his Orchestra 


From A flat to C 
John Kirby and his Onyx Club Boys 


South Rampart Street parade 

Bob Crosby and his Orchestra 
Moonlight Bay 

Glenn Miller and his Orchestra 
Roseland shuffle 

Count Basie and his Orchestra 
Swanee River 

Jimmie Lunceford and his Orchestra 


LAT 8157 
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ttl JAZZ OF THE FORTIES 


I get a kick out of you 
Artie Shaw and his Orchestra 


Gambler’s blues 
Stan Kenton and his Orchestra 


Honeysuckle rose 
King Cole Trio 


How deep is the ocean 

Coleman Hawkins and his Orchestra 
Sepian bounce 

Jay McShann and his Orchestra 


The gasser 
Roy Eldridge and his Orchestra 


Wee baby blues 
Art Tatum Band with Joe Turner 


Lover man 

Billie Holiday 
Somebody loves me 

Eddie Condon and his Orchestra 
How high the moon 

Eddie Heywood and his Orchestra 
Flying home 

Lionel Hampton and his Orchestra 


Perdido 
Woody Herman and his Orchestra 


LAT 8168 


Iv JAZZ OF THE FIFTIES 


Good bait 


Red Norvo and his Trio 


Sweet Lorraine 
Errol Garner 
I’m forever blowing bubbles 
Charlie Ventura Septet 
When the saints go marching in 
Louis Armstrong and the All-Stars 
In a mist 
Jimmy McPartland 
Swootie patootie 
Tony Scott 
Takin’ my time 
Benny Green and his Orchestra 
Now’s the time 
Terry Gibbs Sextet 
Zosh and Frankie 
Etmer Bernstein and his Orchestra 
Cool cat on a hot tin roof 
Ralph Burns and his Orchestra 
Mulliganesque 
John Graas 


One o’clock jump 


LAT 81€9 


Les Brown and his Band of Renown 
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GEORGE LEWIS 

It was a strange quirk of fortune that 
brought Count basie and George Lewis 
to piay in Great Britain at one and 
the same time, for although they both 
represent jazz, in the fullest sense of the 
word, the types of music they play are 
as dissimiliar as chalk and cheese. 

The quiet and unassuming George 
Lewis is maybe the last of the line of the 
genuine old time New Orleans clarinet- 
tists. As a person he exudes a gentle 
charm and a fragility that seems odd in 
a jaZZ musician from the old school. 

Seeing him at the Stoll Theatre one 
was surprised at his seeming lack of 
showmanship. He adopts a poise that is 
easy and relaxed, and like so many good 
musicians, his instrument seems almost 
a part of him. Except on the quicker 
numbers, when his knees gave out with 
the slightest of rhythmic shudders, he 
showed no bodily signs of keeping the 
beat—the ever so slight frame was in fact 
as relaxed as his music. 

As a performer I should say he was 
unique. His playing is delightfully tune- 
ful and extremely facile. His tone is of 
the broadest and he displayed even more 
rhythmic impetus than one gathers from 
his records. Without being unkind I am 
sure the Ken Colyer band did not give 
him the support he deserved. Colyer 
himself played in his usual forthright 
manner, well within his limitations and 
strictly within the pattern he has set 
down for himself. The trombonist had 
more than a clue and proved himself the 
best man in the band. He filled in 
admirably and did his best to bolster up 
one of the worst rhythm sections I have 


ever had the misfortune to hear. The 
drummer’s bass drum boomed like an 
old fashioned cannon and the banjois:’s 
unimaginative and unmusical plonking 


did nothing rhythmically to heln the 
front line in any way at all. And yet 
despite the lack of a real beat to help 
him, George Lewis gave us a most 
enjoyable cencert. 


BILL BASIE 

In contrast to Lewis's meagre 8 stone, 
the bouncing rotundity of Bill Basie is as 
much a complete antithesis as is the type 
of jazz he plays. For in point of fact 
the only similarity between the two men 
is that neither of them show much 
external or physical reaction whilst per- 
forming their music. Lewis stands almost 
immobile on the stage, and Basie sits 
quietly at his piano, as he stabs out 
those economic piano ejaculations with a 
casualness that makes it look almost too 
easy. 

A Basie programme is planned by him 
with no apparent care or forethought. 
The tunes are written on the back of 
any old envelope and the band having no 
previous instructions as to running order. 
pick up Basie’s musical intentions from 
his piano introductions—so many of 
which to the lay ear sound very much 
alike. Any requests from visitors back 
stage are usually incorporated into the 
programme without question. “Is so-and- 
so still in your book ?” queried one visi- 
tor “Book!” replied Basie. “Haven't 
opened it for fifteen vears.” 

It is perhaps this seemingly casual 
approach which results in that wonderful 
feeling of improvisation in the band 
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which is always so strongly present. A 
flare from the trumpets can sound as 
spontaneous as a few ad lib bars from 
Joe Newman: a deafening unison of the 
trombones as impulsive as a solo break 
from Henry Coker. It is all so free and 
so very relaxed; although it must some- 
where along the line be exceedingly care- 
fully rehearsed. 

Bill Basie, like George Lewis, does not 
react in any vigorous physical manner to 
the music he makes. A slight movement 
of one leg denotes the beat, as he sits 
obliquely to the keyboard, knocking out 
those percussive octaves that serve as 
introductions, or as he _ picks up the 
melody from one of the sections and his 
piano is heard again, relaxed, endlessly 
creative and at times almost fragile in 
conception. 

It was a band that almost everyone 
here wanted to hear. The reports that 
heralded its approach were glowing in 
the extreme, but luckily enough were not 
one wit more dazzling than the actual 
playing of this great band that has been 
our delight for the past few weeks. 


GERALD JOSEPH MULLIGAN 

The picture on our cover this month 
is of Gerry Mulligan whom we are happy 
to welcome to these shores. As a leader 
of a small progressive group and a most 
noted composer and arranger for modern 
bands of all sizes Mulligan has quickly 
risen to eminence in the modern jazz 
world. 

We are looking forward to hearing 
his music with a lively interest. 


The Editor 
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NJE 1032 Sentimental] Baby 


You’re 
Oneysu 


12” Lip, 
EJL 1257 


BROTHER 
JOHN SELLERS 
Jack of Diamonds § 

and other folk § 
songs and blues 


Jack Of Diamonds; I Love 
You, Baby; Sally Go Round 
The Sunshine; Every Day I 
Have The Blues; Nobody 
Knows The Trouble I’ve Seen; 
Let Us Run; I’ve Been Lone- 
some; I’ve Been Worried: 
When I’ve Been Drinking: 
Lonesome Road; Great Day 
10” 


L.P. 
PPT 12017 


Distributed by Pye Group Records (Sa'es) Ltd., 66 Haymarket, London §.W.| 


| BUDDY a 

Kenny Wheeler (erumpet)§ K y out: c DIE 
Bobby Wellins (tenor sax)> nock ourself ONDO 

jack Douga" (drums); fe N "Ss 

| THE wic aot Quartet Star eeman’s 

with Keith christie Midnight at chest 
vic cinders>, side oound t Eddie Con ra 
Keith bone); You Took aavantase of Me; Ro My he B Ondon’s; | 
4 Derek Smith (piano); with ‘The wind And oval a: The’ Time 
Sammy Stokes (bass); Rain In your Hair k Adva de ue 
| 
seamen (arums) age ques; 

= Malcolm Lockyer (piano); The Sons Is pnded 
Joe Muddell (bass); Love Me OF Me: 

| Derek Price (drums) Fine Romane’ = 
jack Liewelly® (guitar) jnus One A 

DON HARPER Quintet ff 
George Chisholm (trombone) Jay Be one lf Avr 
Ken jones (piano); Swinging, phat Old UN 
| Sammy stokes (bass) we i034 i a 
walt” q 
Rolf Ericsom (erumpet)’ visby Groove Alley 

prt Taylor pews Time The 


WHITNEY BALLIETT 


THE MEASURE OF “BIRD” 


It seems to be a maxim that men of 
artistic genius, like noisy. iron-toothed 
beavers, must first flatten the traditional. 
which they both understand and depre- 
cate, before they can construct the 
original. Joyce casually disassembled the 
Victorian novel as if it were a pickled 
frog, and replaced it with an eccentric 
structure that is still being admired and 
absorbed from the surrounding debris. 
In jazz, which is a lot younger than the 
novel, there have similarly been only 
Louis Armstrong, Chick Webb, Lester 
Young, Dizzy Gillespie, and Charlie 
“Yardbird” or “Bird” Parker. Of these 
Parker, who played the alto saxophone 
and who died at the age of thirty-four, 
unconsciously laid about him with the 
greatest force. Indeed, modern jazz—the 
area he helped define—far from reas- 
sembling something fresh and better out 
of the bones and bricks he left behind. 
is still, in large part, sitting up with his 
tattered ghost. 


MEMORIAL CONCERT 

It is generally true, too, that great 
artists cannot even shave without invok- 
ing some sort of irony. Parker, for 
example, died a poor man in a countess’s 
New York apartment. A wonderful 
wooden statuette of Parker, carved by 
Julie MacDonald, looks like a ballooning 
wine captain and has little to do with 
the short, mute-faced man who only 
became swollen because he was ill. A 
memorial concert held for him in 
Carnegie Hall a few weeks after his 
death became a bespangled barge of un- 
easy jazz musicians and braying show- 
business people, and caused a great deal 
of internecine anger among its sponsors, 
all of whom admired him tremendously. 
Dozens of eulogies have been written, 
frequently in a choking, miasmic prose 
that Parker might not even have under- 
stood. Birdland, a spacious, unattractive 
Broadway nightclub, was renamed in 
1949 in his honour, and became, shortly 
before his death, the scene of an em- 
barrassing public rumpus which he 
staged and which terminated later in the 


evening when he swallowed iodine and 
had to be sznt to Bellevue. Finally, of 
course, there is the irony of Parker’s 
music, which has been myopically copied 
by almost every self-respecting young 
musician in jazz. 


A REVOLUTIONARY 

The result is that Parker's worth and 
scope as a_ revolutionary have been 
wildly misinterpreted. He was, to be 
sure, a revolutionary, but only in a 
narrow sense. There are many other 
contemporary jazz musicians (Charlie 
Mingus, Jimmy Guiffre, John Lewis) who 
are, in the strict sense of anarchy, over- 
throw, and replacement, far more 
adventuresome. Parker, for example, did 
not bring new materials into jazz, experi- 
ment with new instruments or instrumen- 
tations (the ensemble work on his record 
dates was generally simpler in texture 
than that of Jelly Roll Morton), or 
enlarge and unflex basic jazz structures. 
What he did do, though, was impose in 
a rather old-fashioned way highly 
personal melodic, rhythmic, har- 
monic forms on the oldest of jazz 
materials, the blues, which he was more 
at ease with than anything else. 

For Parker, aside from the highly 
original technical complexities of his 
style—which are revolutionary—was in 
the tradition of singers and instrumen- 
talists like Joe Turner, Red Allen, Ben 
Webster, and Bessie Smith, to name a 
few, who have yearned in all of their 
work to express the blues as something 
knotty, lyrical, provocative, and, in an 
exaggerated sense, the Biblical gnashing 
of teeth. As a result, Parker attacked his 
materials in a brooding, stark way that 
emerged, often as not, in unmistakably 
poignant terms. He was, as well, some- 
thing of a counterrevolutionary; while 
be-bop was taking on, in the mid-Forties, 
a form that has today logically evolved 
into a cool, oblique, and somewhat hair- 
less music, Parker was, during all of his 
career, a very hot jazzman. 

Apparently Parker’s celebrated style 
was utterly his own invention. Musicians 
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have said, however, that he played like 
Lester Young in the early Forties and 
Parker himself once said that he learned 
much from a near-legendary alto saxo- 
phonist and clarinettist named Buster 
Smith. (He also claimed that he took up 
the alto saxophone because it was the 
instrument of his favourite singer, Rudy 
Vallee.) The heart of Parker's style was 
its unceasing and uncanny projection of 
surprise. It was composed, principally, of 
long and short melodic lines, legato and 
staccato phrases, simple one-two- three 
rhythms and_ intense  Stravinsky-like 
rhythms, a sometimes whiney tone and a 
rich, full-blooded sound, as well as that 
rare thing among jazz musicians, an 
acute grasp of dynamics. 


PARKER’S BLUES 


The magic, however, was the stomach- 
punching combinations that Parker 
could, at lighting speed or in the languor 
of a slow blues, manipulate these contra- 
dictory bits and pieces into. He would 
occasionally, for instance, begin a 
meditative blues by announcing, exactly 
like a preacher unbuttoning his first 
congregation-freezing thunder, a simple, 
strident, five or six-note phrase that 
might be followed by a sudden one or 
two-beat pause, and then, perhaps, by a 
much longer phrase with a_ thrusting 
run or glissando in it, so that the listener, 
even by this time, had been caught off 
balance three times—by the terse bump 
of the first phrase, the unexpected pause, 
and the launching of a long flowing 
sentence. A further ingredient was his 
genius—it was indeed that—for cock- 
eyed rhythms that wrenched the basic 
four-four beat that moved along beneath 
him (or tried to: Parker was an intensely 
persuasive stylist) into every conceiv- 
able combination short of the waltz and 
the mambo. Again, his extraordinary 
harmonic sense enabled him to combine 
freely left-field and traditional chords. 
Thus, he could construct a melodic line 
which might move as placidly as a bee 
in flight, until suddenly he inserted a 
chord so flatted yet so queerly logical it 
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made you grit your teeth—with annoy- 
ance and pleasure. 

Parkers’ personal life has been amply 
broadcast as a shambles of broken 
marriages, broken business engagements, 
dope addiction, heavy drinking, poverty, 
loneliness artistic frustration. 
(Parker’s last years, like those of John 
Barrymore, who was reduced to exchang- 
ing bad jokes about himself over the 
radio with Edgar Bergen and Charlie 
McCarthy, were a medley of abortive 
jobs with string ensembles and solitary 
jaunts on which he often relied on what- 
ever accompaniment was on hand). 

In fact, Parker’s life was, for what it 
is worth, much like that of the late 
Dylan Thomas. Both had about the same 
amount of talent. Both were in their 
thirties when they died. Both were 
modified revolutionaries. Both had a 
maximum and highly daring creative 
approach to the basic content of their 
particular mediums. Both had damaging 
twists in their personalities that were 
bathed in either dope or alcohol. Both 
gave overgenerously of themselves in 
their work. Both loved and hated their 
homes, their families. and their work. 

Parker was born in Kansas City, which 
was, at the time, notoriously corrupt, as 
well as the cradle of much of modern 
jazz. After a few years of high school 
he became a professional musician, and 
in 1937 joined Jay McShann, who had a 
big, elbowy band that resembled the 
early Basie aggregation. He stayed with 
McShann. off and on, until 1942. Mid- 
way in this period he visited New York 


for the first time. After leaving McShann 
he worked with Earl Hines for a year, 
playing side by side with Benny Harris 
and Dizzy Gillespie. A year later he 
joined Billy Eckstine’s big band, and 
after that, until the time of his death, 
played with a large variety of small 
groups in which could usually be found 
such musicians as Miles Davis, Max 
Roach, Gillespie, Al Haig, Bud Powell, 
John Lewis, and Lucky Thompson. 
(Unlike Bix Beiderbecke, Parker rarely 
had to nut up with a-type of musician 
that Eddie Condon once described as 
“blood-relative sounding”). 

Parker made his first record in 1941 
with McShann, and on his own, with a 
small group under Tiny Grimes’ name, 
in 1944, His mature career, then, lasted 
just a little over ten years, during which 
he made only 100 or so records. He 
never earned much money, and while 
Dizzy Gillespie, who is a canny business- 
man in addition to a great musician, 
was in Life and was being hailed the 
leader of the be-bop movement, Parker 
was recovering from a breakdown in a 
California state hospital. He was until a 
few years before his death little known 
outside of the jazz world, which must, 
for all its worthlessness, have nettled 
him. 

Today, one cannot buy a modern jazz 
record without hearing, however palely, 
the spirit of Charlie Parker. The time 
may come, of course, when modern jazz 
musicians, who are notoriously parochial 
creatures, begin to absorb and enrich 


themselves with a knowledge of the older 
traditions of their music, as Parker 
always did. They may also realise that 
Parker, whose technical tricks they have 
pretty well mastered, regarded jazz as a 
music which, like the dragon, can breathe 
fire. Then the wreckage can be swept 
away and the ghost of Bird put decently 
and sensibly to rest. 

Reprinted by kind permission of the author 


from the ‘‘Saturday Review’’. 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 


Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-hand items and deletions 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre. 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposite the New Theatre and one minute 
from Leicester Square Tube Station) 


COVENT GARDEN 1380 


the RODGERS and HART song book 


VOLUME 1 VOLUME 2 
Have you met Miss Jones; You took advantage of me; Give it back to the Indians; Ten cents a dance; 
A ship without a sail; To keep my love alive; There's asmall hotel; I didn’t know what time it was; 
Dancing on the ceiling; The Lady is a Tramp; Ev'rything I've got; | could write a book; 
With asong in my heart; Manhattan; Blue Room; My funny Valentine; 
Johnny one note; | wish | were in love again; Bewitched; Mountain Greenery; 
Spring is here; It never entered my mind; Wait cill you see her; 
This can't be love; Lover; 
Thou Swell; My Romance; Isn't it Romantic; Here in my Arms; 
Where or When; Blue Moon; My heart stood still; 
Little Girl Blue I've got five dollars 
CLPIII6 CLPIII7 
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BOBBY HENDERSON 


It seems that John Hammond has a 
master touch for discovering or re- 
discovering talent and he has done it 
again this month by bringing to the 
attention of the jazz public a pianist of 
some thirty-years experience, namely 
Bobby Henderson. Henderson plays in 
the piano style of Fats Waller and James 
P. Johnson, sometimes called “party” or 
“stride” piano, and he was in fact, a 
friend of Fats and made his start as a 
pianist in the late twenties in Harlem. In 
later years he became Billie Holiday’s 
accompanist and played all the famous 
jazz spots on 52nd Street’s Swing Alley 
(now defunct except for Jimmy Ryans). 
After that Bobby more or less slid into 
oblivion until recently re-discovered by 
Hammond. 

During a vacation Hammond happened 
to stop in the town of Albany where, in 
the window of a bar, he saw a photo of 
a musician he thought looked familiar. 
On entering Hammond found he was 
right, for there seated at the piano was 
Bobby Henderson, still playing great jazz. 
John signed him up to record for Van- 
guard who have now issued the excellent 
“Bobby Henderson plays Fats Waller 
and Others” (Vanguard VRS-8511). The 
LP has wonderful renditions of “Squeeze 
Me”, “Jitterbug Waltz”, and “Keeping 
Out of Mischief Now”, Henderson dis- 
playing sparkling musicianship and a 
two-handed piano attack that is seldom 
heard today. 

Hammond also took the Vanguard re- 
cording team to Count Basie’s Bar on 
the corner of Harlem’s 132nd Street and 
Seventh Avenue. On this disc the Count 
himself acts as MC but he does not play. 
The atmosphere was very informal and 
everyone sounds relaxed (sounds of 
people, cash registers, telephones). Those 
taking part were Emmett Berry, Vic 
Dickenson, Bobby Henderson, Marlowe 
Morris on organ, Aaron Bell on bass, and 
Bobby Donaldson, drums. On three num- 
bers, “I Want A Little Girl’, “Sent For 
You Yesterday”, and “More Than One 
For My Baby” the vocalist is Joe 
Williams, who is introduced by Leonard 
Feather as the man who gave us proof 
that the Blues are not dead! Without 
disparaging Williams, who is a_ fine 
vocalist, I would like to inform Mr. 
Feather that the Blues were never dead, 
and neither are such singers as Joe 
Turner, Big Bill, Jimmy Rushing, Lightin’ 
Hopkins or John Lee Hooker. 

Throughout the entire LP (Vanguard 
VRS-8508), Henderson's piano is heard 
to good advantage, swinging the group 
along. This disc also gives us the oppor- 
tunity to hear Marlowe Morris, a fine 
musician who has not been recorded 
enough. 

John Hammond has promised us more 
albums by Bobby Henderson featuring 


him as composer, singer, and trumpeter. 
Also for future release will be an on-the- 
spot recording of the Cootie Williams 
band at the Savoy Ballroom in Harlem 
—we wait with baited breath! 

At the same Savoy Ballroom, a few 
weeks ago, the 17-piece Nat Pierce band 
made its debut. The group featured Doug 
Mettome, trumpet; Frank Rehak, trom- 
bone; Paul Quinichette and Dick Hafer, 
tenors; and Gus Johnson on drums, with 
arrangements by Pierce, Buck Clayton, 
Buster Harding, and Ralph Burns. The 
band met with enthusiastic reception and 
are booked for a return engagement. 

Veteran jazzman, Frank “Josh” Bill- 
ings. who used a suitcase and whisk- 


DOUG HAGUE 


broom in place of drums, passed away 
in New York’s Roosevelt Hospital at the 
age of fifty-four. Billings will be remem- 
bered for his early associations with 
Eddie Condon, Red McKenzie, and the 
Mound City Blue Blowers. Since 1940 he 
had been in the lithography business and 
out of the jazz field. 

A new recording company, Harlequin 
Records, announce that they will soon 
issue a new LP by Rex Stewart entitled 
“Rex plays Bix’. Plaving with Rex are 
Garvin Bushell, Cozy Cole, and Oscar 
Pettiford. Bethlehem records plzn the 
first release by ex-Ellington singer, Herb 
Jeffries, accompanied by Russ Garcia 
who will Ccirect an orchestra consisting of 
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brass, strings, and rhythm. The Jeffries 
voice will provide welcome relief from 
today’s vocal squralers. RCA Victor re- 
ports that Bing Crosby, still freelancing, 
will record with Bob Scobey’s Jazz Band. 
Other record news is the forthcoming 
“Recorded in New Orleans” series to be 
presented by Good Time Jazz. The 
bands of Paul Barbarin, Santo Pecora, 
Sharkey Bonano, Armand Hug, Johnny 
Wiggs, Bill Matthews, and the late 
George Girard will be featured, the series 
being directed by “Doc” Souchon who 
really knows the New Orleans jazz scene. 

On the new TV “Tonight” show, the 
mobile camera crew visited the Five Spot 
Cafe near New York’s Bowery for some 
music from the newly formed George 
Barrow-Dave Amram Quartet. Barrow is 
one of the better new tenor men in New 
York—he was recently with Charlie 
Mingus’ mood music group but sounds 
happier in his current surroundings. Dave 
Amram is the American who made his 
name in Europe with Bobby Jaspar, 
Christian Chevallier, Hans Koller, and 
Don Rendell. His playing of the difficult 
French horn is a marvel. The other 
members of this group are bassist Arthur 
Phipps (of the Three Bips and a Bop), 
and drummer Al Harewood, formerly 
with Jay and Kai. A piano would give 
the group more drive, the French horn 
not having enough bite to swing the band 

This past week-end was a big one on 
TV for jazz. The Jackie Gleason Music 
Variety show had the Count Basie band 
with singers Sarah Vaughan, Joe Will- 
iams. and Dick Haymes, and Bobby 
Hackett on cornet. The Perry Como show 
had the Benny Goodman trio with Mel 
Powell. BG still sends the audience wild 
and has lost none of his skill on the 
clarinet. Singers also livened the Ed 
Sullivan show with Ella Fitzgerald doing 


a lengthy scat vocal of “Lady Be Good” 
and Julie London singing “Boy on Dol- 
phin”, a number which promises to be 
a smash hit. 

Woody Herman will bring his ump- 
teenth Herd into Birdland on June 20 
and then play the summer resort of 
Atlantic City on July 12. The band will 
feature Bill Harris, Vic Feldman, Jack 
Nimitz, and the fine Boston tenor man, 
Jay Migliori. This month’s attractions at 
Birdland will be Maynard Ferguson, 
Cannonball Adderley, and Duke Elling- 
ton. They will be followed by Les Jazz 
Modes (Julius Watkins-Charlie Rousse) 
for a two-week stay. 

During Benny Goodman’s recent en- 
gagement at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
he had Buck Clayton, Budd Johnson, and 
Eddie Bert in the band. 

Out Chicago way, veteran bassist 
Chubby Jackson plans a welcome return 
to jazz with a small group featuring Cy 
Toufi, bass trumpet and tenorist Sandy 
Mosse. 

From the West Coast comes news that 
two members of Dick Oxtot’s Polecats 
have joined the George Lewis band. They 
are trumpeter R. C. H. Smith and clari- 
nettist Bill Shay who replaces Lewis 
while he is on his British tour. Johnny 
Lucas’ Blueblowers, with the leader's 
Armstrong-like trumpet and Matty Mat- 
lock’s clarinet, are keeping the customers 
happy at the Knotty Pine in Hollywood: 
while down in Frisco another trumpeter, 
Ernie Figuerra (who recorded many 
years ago for Commodore records) has 
a group featuring clarinettist Ellis Horne 
and drummer Cuz Cousineau. 

This month’s tov recommended record 
is a two-pocket 2-12 inch LP on Kapp 
KXL-5001 entitled “Modern Jazz 
Gallery”. This is one of the most in- 
teresting, beautifully designed, represen- 


tative, collections yet put on wax. The 
informative notes are by John S. Wilson, 
who ranks with Whitney Balliett as one 
of the best of our Modern jazz critics. 
Featured are three large bands led by 
Russ Garcia, Marty Paich, and Med 
Flory, and three small groups, the Warne 
Marsh Quintet, the John Towner Quar- 
tet, and the Billy Usselton Sextet. Don 
Fagerquist, a truly sensational musician, 
does most of the trumpet work with the 
Garcia and Paich bands. Garcia’s band 
includes Bud Shank, Art Pepper, Frank 
Rosolino, and Milt Bernhart; and what 
a pleasure it is to hear these men split- 
ting solos. One would be hard put to 
choose between Shank and Pepper, but 
to hear them blowing together is worth 
the price of the album alone. Paich has 
Bill Perkins, Richie Kamuca, and Herb 
Geller as the sax section whilst on the 
Med Flory’s sides, Med blows both alto 
and tenor very well with support from 
ex-Herdsman Arno Marsh. The rhythm 
is provided by Paich and Gerald Wig- 
gins, piano: Max Bennett, Joe Mond- 
ragon (a real swinger), and Red Kelly, 
bass: with Mel Lewis and Alvin Stoller 
on drums. 

The Usselton group turn in interesting 
work, and The John Towner Quartet in- 
cluded some fine piano playing by the 
leader, plus the exciting guitar of 
Howard Roberts. The best moments from 
the small groups, however, are per- 
formed by the Marsh Quartet. Warne 
has now hit his stride and is playing 
wonderfully well. He is ably assisted by 
a new tenor star, Ted Brown. Their 
music is out of the Tristano school and 
pianist Ronnie Ball gives them the sup- 
port they demand. All in all, this is a 
truly magnificent LP. It will serve as an 
excellent introduction to anyone not 
familiar with West Coast Jazz, 
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ASSORTED PROFUNDITIES 


“The year 1950 marked the start of 
the second half of this century.” 
Dom Cerulli, 
“Down Beat’. 6.3.57 
“A bop concert by New Orleans jazz- 
man Wilbur de Paris vied with a 
Christian thanksgiving service in Accra 
stadium ao “Time”. 18.3.57 
. the commercial pianists of their 
time "such as Willie The Lion Smith, who 
has undeniable roots in jazz. 
Bill Coss, 
“Jazz Today”. March, 1957 
“All works of art possess one 
ingredient: profundity.” 
“|. . jazz is a folk music that makes 
you shout, ‘Yeah!’ ” 
Editorial, “Metronome”. March 1957 
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ONLY TRYING TO PLEASE 

Even before responsibility for “main- 
stream” as a one-word label (Ernest 
Newman makes two words of it) was 
hung on us, we were quite well aware of 
its inadequacy when literally interpreted. 
As you may or may not have noticed, 
our own use of it has been very sparing. 

Whether such estimable critics as 
Alun Morgan and Brian O.K. Rust have 
anything else in common is immaterial, 
but each has now made an opportunity 
to express his disapproval of the term. 
We don’t blame them at all, but wish 
they had suggested an_ alternative. 
Attaching the kind of music we have in 
mind to the Swing Era, or to Swing 
(with or without capital), is unsatisfac- 
tory, because for just a little while 
longer swing is likely to be regarded as 
a factor of some importance in all jazz. 

But if “mainstream” is unsatisfactory. 
how much more so is “modern”! How 
long does “modern” jazz stay modern ? 
Now that that bastard creation is all of 
a dozen years old, and its empty clichés 
unutterably stale, retention of such a 
temporal adjective is not merely con- 
fusing, but positively mendacious. Nor 
will “cool” do, for “modern” can cer- 
tainly be subdivided between cool and 
lukewarm. 

May we therefore suggest that next 
time you feel inclined to gripe about 
tags affixed to stylistic divisions for ease 
of reference, you put on your thinking 
cap and come up with something more 
accurately descriptive. It would be 


appreciated. 
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PIANO RAMBLE 
“Here’s Art Tatum” on Vogue-Coral 
LVA.9047, a many - splendoured 
memorial, consisting of recordings bv 
that great artist from 1937, 1939, 1940 


STANLEY DANCE 


and 1944, six of them solos, six of them 
in trio with Tiny Grimes and Slam 
Stewart. Someone here had the bril- 
liant idea of asking another pianist to 
write the sleeve notes and made the 
right choice in Steve Race. 

Offhand, we can think of no sleeve 
notes written in this country we 
like so well these—and few 
written elsewhere for that matter. 
Steve has the authority of a thoroughly 
professional musician and writer to set 
a new standard, and he has done just 
that. He wastes no space with bio- 


graphical details, now so accessible in 


the reference books, but proceeds at 
once to an examination of Tatum’s 
approach and music, thus preparing the 
purchaser of the record for what he 
will hear on it. This, to our mind, is 
how it should bz, and after reading these 


notes your appreciation and understand- 
ing of Tatum’s style is likely to be very 
considerably increased. Isn't that more 
important than knowing where and 
when the pianist was born, with what 
other musicians he played, and whom he 
influenced ? 

“We shall not see another Tatum,” 
says Steve. That uncomfortable know- 
ledge is saddening in itself, and it is not 
encouraging to find that the ‘wo pianists 
who most nearly approach him in 
artistry and breadth of imagination, and 
who are equally irreplaceable, are sel- 
dom recorded as soloists. We refer. of 
course, to Duke Ellington and Earl 
Hines, both of whom are true originals 
and personalities. capable of expressing 
themselves effectively and richly in a 
variety of moods and tempos. 

Erroll Garner, for instance, as we hear 
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him, is far more limited. We like his 
very indi.idual bounce, but it palls 
quickly. As for kis sentimental treatment 
of ballads, it has little connection with 
jazz. Mercury MPL.6507 finds him 
swinging agreeably on such numbers as 
“Lover Come Back To Me”, “Blue 
Skies” and “For You”, but on most of 
the others he is prepared to play pretty- 
pretty, and not very originally. The com- 
plaining acceptance of this kind of music 
On so-called jazz records seems to us to 
be very damaging. The sleeve quotes a 
disc jockey to the effect that “Erroll and 
his piano were the greatest aids to 
romance since kissing was invented.” 
On London RE-U1066, Barry Ulanov is 
credited with the opinion that “Garner 
has an instinctive gift for the music that 
charms”. However this may be, we seem 
to be drifting too far away from jazz 
values and motives. Yet the London EF 
is one we can really recommend. It 
contains four titles rezorded in 1945 for 
Black and White (not Imperial), which, 
we recall, introduced us to Garner and 
resulted, incredibly, in our being the 
first in this country to sing his praises. 

“Movin’ Around” has the insouciant, 
lagging lift that is the real Garner trade- 
mark, his truly valid contribution to the 
jazz fabric. None of the tracks has the 
faults... complained ...of. above. Three 
bounce to his unpretentious and 
personal formula, while on “Twistin’ the 
Cat’s Tail” he rolls off an exciting fast 
boogie. Incidentallv, the “White Rose” 
in one title is less likely to be in York- 
shire’s honour than that of the tavern 
frequented by the 52nd Street fraternity 
in the “forties. 

Among the “moderns”, it is still Monk 
who says most to us, who seems to have 
most to say, who is the most undeniably 
original. He is the Billie Holiday of the 
pianists. Despite evidence of a deep 
sense of humour, there is a flavour of 
anguished torment to evervthing he does. 
Esquire 20.075 is another excellent 
collection of his work with accompani- 
ment by Art Blakey and the musicianly 
Percy Heath. The former emerges 
more and more, to our mind, as the 
finest of “modern” drummers. As a 
soloist, he communicates with a signifi- 
cance similar to that of drummers with 
African dance’ groups. while’ he 
undoubtedly swings more than Roach or 
Clark. Several writers have drawn 
attention to the kind of Yancey flavour 
which pervades “Blue Monk”. It is 


testimony to the fact that Monk has 
roots. Oddly enough, he seems to 
occupy a somewhat similar position to 
that Yancey once held. He is an inspira- 
tion and source of ideas for other 
pianists who reap richer rewards than 
he does. He is an artist and they crafts- 
men. The astringent quality of his work 
is strangely intriguing in the casually 
bitten-off fragment that is “Just a 
Gigolo”. 

Bud Powell, the other major influence 
in this field, is presented on a 12” 
Columbia LP (33CX10059) which also 
affords an opportunity to compare 
Roach and Blakey, to, we would say, 
the latter's advantage. Monk’s evocative 
“Round Midnight” is movingly _ per- 
formed, Bud maintaining a wonderful 
intensity of mood throughout. ‘“Some- 
one To Watch Over Me”, remarkably 
imbued with the Tatum spirit, is in 
marked contrast with the hard, less- 
swinging drive of Bud’s own conception 
as expressed on the remaining standards. 
The emotional discharge in his music 
makes application of the word “cool” to 
it quite ridiculous. Yet at the same time 
there is generally such tension and lack 
of lyric fezling as sharply distinguishes 
it from that of the earlier masters, who 
convey a feeling of relaxation even on 
emovhatically rhythmed numbers at fast 
tempo. 

Hampton Hawes, on Esquire 20.079, 
rames Art Tatum and Bud Powell as his 
favourites. His playing, less elaborate 
than the former's, less intense than the 
Jatter’s, has the virtue of a_ healthy, 
definite beat. We look forward to 
hearing him without the handicap of 
vibist Larrv Bunker ard with more 
svace to develov his ideas. We note 
that these recordings were made in 1952 
and hone soon to have the opportunity 
of hearing whether the promising talent 
shown here has_ subsequently been 
fulfilled. 

Phineas Newborn on London LKT- 
K15057 would appear to be the most 
technicallv gifted pianist to emerge since 
Tatum. On this first showing. unfor- 
tunatelv, he displavs no ability to swing 
in a manner comparable to Tatum’s. 
Unlike annotator George Wein, we 
rever get the feelirg that “at any 
moment he is going to swing rieht into 
a Waller-lames P. Johnson stride piano 
effect.” .The “wonderful musical mind” 
seems too much involved in the “techni- 
cal intricacies’, whereas in jazz the first 


concern should be to see that the 
music swings. The tendency “to want 
to play everything in the same tempo,” 
recognised by Wein, seems to us a 
‘modern” characteristic and one which 
is usually accompanied by a relative 
sameness of mood. Wein adds that 
Newborn “feels so relaxed at up-tempos 
that even in ballads he resorts to double 
timing in order to utilize his technique.” 
Let us hope that having knoeked the 
public’s eye out with this set, having 
established the fact that he can ‘play the 
piano very fast, he will see fit to swing at 
groovy tempos on a future date. If he 
felt relaxed on this one, it doesn’t come 
across to the listener. And his “Newport 
Blues” is altogether too depressing, even 
for a post-bop pianist. 
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FOR YOUR SERIOUS 
CONSIDERATION 


“If we as a people had as much 
religion in our hearts as we have in our 
legs and feet, we could change the 
world.” 

Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr.. 
Negro Baptist minister of 
Montgomery, Alamba. 


“Of course, a jazz musician has to feel 
the urge to play jazz and he has to have 
the feeling to swing. That won’t come 
from music lessons.” 

Count Basie, 
“Melody Maker’. 30.3.37. 
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OPEN DEBATE 


“Down Beat” has had the excellent 
idea of gathering together in one handy- 
sized book, and in an _ alphabetical 
arrangement, all its record reviews of 
1956. For purposes of reference alone, 
it’s well worth the modest price of one 
dollar. 

The great majority of the reviews are 
by Nat Hentoff. who also contributes 
the interesting foreword on the subject 
of jazz criticism. He claims that the 
critic “who limits his attention and 
enthusiasm” to one particular jazz phase 
is “only a fragment of a critic... We 
have argued in this strain ourselves in 
the past. but in view of the vast bulk of 
recorded jazz (on which most criticism 
is based) atid the difficulty of limiting 
enthusiasm, we now feel that the future 
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must to some extent belong to the 
specialist. 

Before he can be a good guide, the 
critic must be well-equipped in matters 
of detail. Factual knowledge, enabling 
quick cross-references and comparisons, 
is essential to sound aesthetic judgment. 

Without for a moment suggesting that 
Fanassié is a specialist in the narrow 
sense, it is extremely doubtful whether 
any of the New York critics, who re- 
cently criticised his dictionary with such 
extraordinarily unanimous severity, have 
comparable listening experience and 
knowledge of jazz in the pre-bop idioms. 

Understanding and appreciation— 
quite as often as contempt—result from 
familiarity, and familiarity with the 
material requires an enormous amount 
of time. A rough count of the records 
covered in the book is revealing in this 
respect of what the American critic 
endures, and is also explanatory to a 
degree of his orientation. Thus, around 
300 of them are “modern”, about 100 
are what we'll call “mainstream” (with 
a bow towards Messrs. Morgan and 
Rust), some 50 are “traditional”, 25 
vocal, and another dozen-odd too diffi- 
cult to classify. 

Before the charge of the 300, theirs 
not to reason why! So oppressively do 
the . 300 .exist. that Panassié’s con- 
temptuous rebuttal becomes incompre- 
hensible to them. But right or wrong, 
it is important to remember that history 
so often shows the contemporary verdict, 
the mass opinion, to have been false. 
and the individual right. 

The span of music between Bach and 
Bartok, or of art between Rembrandt 
and Piccasso, a span of centuries, cannot 
aptly be compared with that of jazz, 
which amounts for critical purposes to 
little more than three decades. Jazz is a 
part of music, certainly, but the patterns 
of centuries is not necessarily the pattern 
of decades, anymore than a leaf is like a 
tree, or a grape like a vine. Surely 
there is every reason to suppose that 
jazz, as a living music, will be dead by 
the end of this century? But assuming 
it is alive, and bearing in mind the 
present desperate quest for novelty, will 
it be recognizable ? 

Writing in “The Observer” on March 
3rd, Eric Blom had this to say: “What 
is clearly undesirable, and unhistorical 
to demand, is novelty at all costs. 
Musical history is doing its hardest to 
teach us that newness as such is a 
terribly unreliable criterion for the 
judgment of any composer.” 

You'll know what word to substitute 
for “composer”, won't you? 


— 
BUTCHERS AND 
SAUSAGESMITHS 


The second part of Shakespeare's 
Henry VI is infrequently staged, but it 
is always worth catching if you've a 
taste for medieval Wild West. The 
Birmingham Rep. did an uproarious ver- 
sion at the Old Vic a vear or so ago. 
There’s one unforgettable scene where 
Margaret of Aniou confronts the 
triumphant Yorkists, who have just 
handsomely avenged themselves upon 
her son. “Butchers !", the old she-cat 


cries. 
And “butchers” was the word which 


sprang into our mind for the wretches at 
EmArcy responsible for “The Jazz 
Giants, Vol. 1° on EJT.751. When we 
first saw this listed, we anticipated a 
masterpiece, a 12” LP, a real jazz classic 
comprising two of the greatest sessions 
of the ‘forties or any other decade. 
Instead, in order to jam them onto a 
10” LP, the Cozy Cole session with 
Hines and Hawk has been brutally 
mutilated. It’s a gross example of 
today’s ignorance and bad taste. You 
spread little jumped-up nobodies with 
nothing to say all over two 12” LP sides, 
but when you've got immortal perform- 
ances by a dozen of the greatest artists 
in jazz, you chop them down to size. 
The cuts are not even tidily made. 
Admittedly, you have all of Hawk’s 
solos and most of Earl’s, but Trummy 
and Joe Thomas were well worth hear- 
ing, too. 

Nevertheless, disappointed as we are 
by these sauvageries, we cannot but 
recommend the record if you have none 
of these performances in any other 
form. It’s a case of magnificent music 
all the way, of Basie and Lester versus 
Hines and Hawk, and of nobody 
winning, for pairs like that would fight 
each other to a standstill. 

The Philips cover to Ellington at 
Newport reveals another kind of 
bestiality.. The American edition of this 
was one of the most handsome we've vet 
seen. Philips use the same picture, but 
(to economize?) leave out some of the 
colour. so that Duke appears as though 
through a blue scrim. 

H.M.V. chop down a 12” Victor LP 
to 10” size and give us good value—ten 
tracks out of twelve—but what happens 
to “Yard Dog Mazurka” and “Tain’t 
Watcha Do”, the missing two from the 
George Williams “Salute to Jimmy 
Lunceford” (DLP.1140)? We must 
admit we don’t much care. We are all 
for salutes to the great, but it would be 
better to have all of Jimmy’s master- 
pieces available on LPs in their original 
form rather than chean copies such as 
this. The insipid, doodling alto of Hal 
McKusick is particularly infuriating, a 
mere mockery in a context that demands 
Willie. When you get to “Uptown 
Blues”. vrevare to vomit. The ******* 
(no. Ed.) It is altogether wrong to take 
these Lunceford creations, to steal the 
stvle. and then emplov the same dreary 
studio “modernists” that you hear on 
too manv N.Y.C. recordings. O’Heigho 
Cleveland huffs and puffs as busilv as 
ever, shows no resvect, whereas both 
Swede Enlovelv (that’s Shavers when 
vou stop laughing!) and Ernie Royal 
stick close to Lunceford fundamentals. 
Luckily. the rhvthm section is good. By 
a miracle. Crawford was engaged in- 
stead of Klook. Galbraith. Milt Hinton 
and Hank Jones complete it. and Hank 
came out of his Savoy coma and really 
swung in his solo vassages. “Harlem 
Express”. the George Williams 
“original” is a sausage, a compilation of 
scravs from Lunceford feasts of the 
past. 

Nor do we see anv reason for Buddy 
Rich’s Columbia 33CX10071, “This 
One's For Basie’. Were it not 
for Harry Eddison’s contribution the 
record would be a complete loss. He 
biows well and is responsible for the 
attractive “Blue for Basie”. Do 
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arrangers like Billy Moore, Don Red- 
man, Buster Harding, Gerald Wilson 
and Benny Carter ever get an oppor- 
tunity to provide material for such jazz 
sessions as this nowadays? We doubt 
it. 


MYSTIFICATION IN MONTREAL 


The letter from Mr. Norris of Mon- 
treal in the March issue interested us 
very much. He couldn't understand 
why there was such a divergence of 
opinion between British and American 
critics on the subject of Louis Arm- 
strong. He had heard Louis playing in 
England in May, so in December he 
took off for New York to find out what 
had happened to Louis in the interim. He 
found no noticeable difference. 

It is all very confusing. Are the 
criteria of critics here and there so 
entirely different? We want to make 
matters worse. See how Louis was 
described in “Down Beat” for February 
20th of this year: 

. + . @ great musician, an excellent 
showman, a humble and very warm 
man. 

Dammit, we couldn’t have said it better 
ourselves. 
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PROPHETS ABROAD 


Columbia draws on all the might of 
the Granz catalogue, but recently its best 
items have come from the relatively 
minor production of its French house. 

Bill Coleman on SEG7684 again 
blows attractive, individual horn, swing- 
ing to great effect on “Metro Jazz”. It’s 
interesting to reflect that Bill has to go 
to Paris to make records. Back home 
they don’t want him. He just doesn’t 
sound sick and sad enough to blow with 
the “top brass”. In support, Guy 
Lafitte blows competently, but Low 
Reed is a real low drag. 

Emmett Berry is another prophet 
more honoured abroad than at home. 
Columbia 33S1107, like discerning John 
Hammond's last Rushing set, testifies 
both to his great talent and to his blues 
feeling. Here is a far more homogeneous 
group than we usually get anywhere 
nowadays and Guy Lafitte fits admir- 
ably, blowing far better than when 
alongside Low Drag and contributing an 
outstanding salo on “Sammy Plays the 
Blues for Mezz’. The solid rhythm 
section and Sammy Price’s reliable piano 
result in an atmosphere that is purely 
and honestly of jazz. 

A third excellent record is Sammy 
Price's EP (SEG7679), four genuine 
piano blues with that steadfast integrity 
he invariably brings to the idiom. His 
style is neither supple nor especially 
subtle, but it has the same _ robust 
strength and dignity that are found in, 
say, Big Bill's singing. This, we believe. 
is a record that will be quietly savoured 
by every true connoisseur. 

Last, there is Albert Nicholas on 
Columbia SEG7690, four good titles 
with a rhythm trio. When Nick last 
recorded back home, we don't know, but 
it’s a real kick to hear him blowing easy 
and mellow on tunes like “Rosetta” and 
“Winin’ Boy”. 

So we love Paris. 
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TO EACH HIS OWN 


For several years, many people have 

been confused by all the talk that has 
been going on about so-called “modern 
jazz”. 
Some people call “modern jazz” the 
music of Miles Davis, Clifford Brown, 
Gerry Mulligan, etc. I don’t even want 
to discuss whether this is good music 
at all. That is not my object. Personally 
I don’t like it, but it is all right with me 
if people like it; that is their business. 

What I do mind is the fact that some 
people call it “modern jazz”. 

It is a well-known fact that jazz is 
the music of the coloured people of USA 
— a music born of the oppression of the 
Negroes by the whites in the USA. 
Coloured people first started to sing the 
blues about the awful way they were 
treated. When those blues began to be 
played instead of being only sung, that 
is When jazz was born. Jazz musicians 
played their instruments the way blues 
singers expressed themselves, with the 
inflections, vibrato and all that the 
singers put into their blues. They made 
their instrument sing and talk like a 
human voice. Their instrumental tech- 
nique was also adapted from the 
preachers and gospel singers. If you 
listen to Bubber Miley or Cootie 
Williams’ wa-wa trumpet solos in Duke 
Ellington’s famous “Black and Tan 
Fantasy” you can’t help but notice that 
they make their horn talk the way a 
preacher would. That is what they 
called “preachin’ the blues”. 


BLUES DEVICES 


The musical content was, of course, 
full of the blues devices. When musicians 
played ‘parades in New Orleans, they 
added blues inflections and slurs to the 
music, and that is how they made even 
military marches sound like real jazz 
music. 

Louis Armstrong was the man of 
genius who developed the language and 
lifted jazz to such a high level that he 
made a real musical art form out of it. 

Almost every jazz musician listened to 
Louis Armstrong. Innumerable trumpet 
players such as Cootie Williams, Jonah 
Jones, Buck Clayton, etc., got their first 
inspirati@n from Louis, which helped 
them to build their own style. The 
same can be said of most other instru- 


HUGUES PANASSIE 


mentalists and singers. Many of Louis 
Armstrong’s improvised choruses or riffs 
have even been reproduced note for note 
by other musicians, singers or even 
arrangers and orchestral ensembles. 

Louis Armstrong was, somehow, the 
tree of jazz music and, from its trunk, 
many branches developed, each one in 
its own way, but all firmly attached to 
the roots of jazz, as perfectly symbolised 
by Louis Armstrong and by the develop- 
ments his genius had brought to jazz. 

That is how and why it has been 
rightly said that Louis Armstrong was 
jazz itself and that everything that was 
good in jazz came straight from him, 
more or less. 


UP POPPED BOP 


Now, when that thing called “bop” 
made its appearance sometime around 
1944, it was not a new style of jazz, or 
a normal evolution of jazz, as some 
people would have the public believe: it 
was a rupture from the jazz tradition. 
It had nothing to do with the real thing. 

Whether one likes or dislikes be-bop 
(or “cool”), one has to face it: it does 
not belong to the jazz tradition. 

Jazz is an instrumental way of express- 
ing music like the human voice, more 
precisely like the voice of the blues 
singers, with _many inflections and a way 
of “swinging” a tune that made it sound 
entirely different from the way classic- 
ally trained musicians would have made 
it sound. On the contrary, boppers and 
coolers have gone astray from. the 
Negro musical tradition. They learned 
to play their instrument the way it 
should be played in the European tradi- 
tion; and in doing so, they have deserted 
the true jazz idiom. Of course, it was 
their right to do so. But it is nobody's 
right to continue calling their music 
“jazz” or even “modern jazz”. Real 
modern jazz is the music Louis Arm- 
strong and other great jazz musicians 
are playing nowadays. 

It is not because boppers and coolers 
play the same tunes “I Got Rhythm”, 
“How High The Moon”. etc., as the 
jazzmen and use the same instruments 
(saxophone. drums. etc.) that their music 
can be called jazz. If this were enough 
to make jazz, then any Balinese given 
the “St. Louis Blues” to sing or play on 
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a saxophone would be making jazz. Just 
as in speech, if someone who did not 
know English just recited a few English 
words in a row, no-one who really knew 
the language would say the man was 
talking English. 

Real jazz has to have a special kind 
of beat (that thing which has been 
called “swing”) and a special “feeling”, 
which comes from a way of singing or 
playing an instrument. If you don’t have 
those two things, you still may have 
good music but you certainly won't have 
jazz. 

The essence of jazz being swing and 
the “feeling” from the blues, there is no 
jazz anymore where those two elements 
are absent, as is the case with bop and 
cool. 


A SQUARE CIRCLE 

A_ great philosopher, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, has written' “A circle cannot 
loose its roundness, since this is an essen- 
tial part of itself; but an iron circle can 
cease to be round, since the roundness 
is not essential to iron.” (Somme 
Théologique, la, Question 50, Article 


To pretend that bop and cool are jazz 
music, is to pretend that a circle can 
become square and still be a circle. 

Since there is, on the other hand, jazz 
music, with its aural tradition and 
proper means of expression rooted in a 
people’s way of living and feeling, and 
on the other hand, a music learnt in 
con#ervatories or through classical 
music influence, there is no way to mix 
the two kinds because they are essen- 
tially different. 

Why not accept the facts, once and for 
all, and admit the evidence? To each 
his own, and everybody will be in peace 

- and happy. 


RECORD EXCURSION: 
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REALLY THE BLUES 
by Mezz MEzzRow and BERNARD WOLFE 
(Secker & Warburg 25/-) 

I found this book, in spite of its 
length, completely absorbing. It is writ- 
ten in a style most vital and vibrant, 
always with the deepest sincerity, and 
with a truly amazing. wealth of feeling 
and understanding and tolerance of 
human frailties, and of the curious tricks 
that life sees fit to play upon those who 
try to live live it in their own way. 

We are conducted through about forty 
years of the American jazz scene in an 
entirely personal, intimate and novel 
fashion, with no holds barred! But it is 
when the author strays from the straight 
and narrow, and also, temporarily from 
music, that some of the strongest meat 
is encountered. For some of these, as it 
were, confessions of a sort of musical 
‘opium eater’ are harrowing in the ex- 
treme, but always, one feels, strictly 
factual, without any attempt at bathos 
or bogus dramatics. 

Nevertheless, in common with much 
other interesting information we are 
certainly supplied with the answer to the 
question: How low can you get? For 
the author painstakingly, and on several 
occasions, scrapes the bottom of life's 
barrel with great thoroughness. But 
always Mezz’s love of the music, the 
Blues, rescues him at the eleventh hour, 
when all seems irretrievably lost, and he 
fights his way back to a_ reasonably 
normal existence again, exhibiting there- 
by great. tenacity and singleness of 
purpose. 

Mezz’s Russian ancestry certainly 
comes to the fore in some of the more 
stark passages of the book. One is in 
fact reminded of some of the great 
exponents of this style when the author 
gets onto what one may perhaps be 
excused for describing as a ‘Chekhov- 
Tolstoi’ kick. Yet when one meets him 
today, it is hard to believe that he has 
ever led — but a quiet, regular 
and well-ordered life. So all the more 
credit to Mezz for his amazing resilience. 


Reviewed by 


his strength of mind, and his unfailing 
musical and artistic integrity. Today he 
enjoys a fair measure of success, and I 
hope that he may long continue to do 


so. 

This is a book that any intelligent 
person will find hard to put down and 
it is certainly an essential item in any 
jazz-lover library. 

It would have been as well if the 
illuminating, but now completely out-of- 
date glossary of some of the more 
obscure ‘jive terms’ had either been 
omitted or, better still, brought up to 
date. B.E. 


I PLAY AS I PLEASE 


by HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
(Jazz Book Club) 


A very pleasant book of memoirs from 
the pen of the versatile ‘Humph’, who is 
indeed fortunate in that he has no less 
than three strings to his artistic bow. 
Besides his musical ability, Humph is of 
course an extremely clever humorous 
artist, and as this book will show, he 
is no mean hand with the pen either. 
Although music plays a comparatively 
minor role in the narrative until slightly 
past the half-way mark, the book is none 
the less interesting for that. 

I venture to hope that Humph may 
follow in the footsteps of the erudite 
Spike Hughes and that this may be the 
beginning of a ‘Lyttelton Saga’, or the 
first volume of a trilogy at least. 
I for one would look forward with 
pleasure to its successor. There are, 
heading each chapter, some truly delight- 
ful little drawings, by ‘the author of 
course, which make the book addition- 
ally attractive. 


JAZZ RECORD REVIEWS 
(Down Beat $1.00) 


A reprinting, in alphabetical order, of 
all the Down Beat record reviews for 


BENEDICT EDWARDS and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


1956. As nine-tenths of them are written 
by Nat Hentoff, the criticisms are fairly 
unbiased, pretty broad-minded, and all 
well worth reading—or even re-reading. 

It is a pity they didn’t trouble to 
include a_ discographical section, but 
most of the reviews have personnels 
included in the text, so all that is missing 
are dates of the recordings under review. 
Our Stanley Dance gets a well deserved 
mention in a good foreword, which is 
also written by Hentoff. 

All those wishing to send illegally a 
dollar through the post, should address 
it to Maher Publications Inc., 2001 
Calumet, Chicago, Illinois. S.T. 


HELPFUL HINTS TO JAZZ 
COLLECTORS—by Andy Anderson 


(Andoll Publishing Company, Box 315, 
Oak Street, Baraboo, Wisconsin, U.S.A.) 


(Price $3.95) 


A mimeographed job of some 106 
pages, this book contains a hotch-potch 
of material, slung together in somewhat 
amateurish fashion. 

The list of record labels totalling 
1474 in all might have been of value 
had addresses been given, but each label 
has merely been assigned a lettered code 
symbol, which, unless the author intends 
to use it in some further book, is of no 
apparent value whatsoever. 

The section entitled ‘Jazzmen and their 
records’ should be of value to the new- 
comer to jazz. In this section are listed 
under instruments some 1,500 odd 
records on which, in the opinion of the 
author, the musician concerned recorded 
his best solo. The listing includes all 
forms of jazz and seems fairly complete. 

The chapters on indexing a_ record 
collection and indexing a series of tapes 
is well thought out and informative. 


JAZZ °57 


THE METRONOME YEARBOOK 


Acknowledged as the top guide to the American and world Jazz Scene. Literally dozens of pictures, many 
full page, plus articles by leading American Jazz writers. 
Guaranteed, 9/- Post Free. 


DOBELL’S 
77 Charing Cross Road London W’.C.2 


Printed on best quality art paper. Satisfaction 
Just cut this out and send with remittance to :— 


JAZZ RECORD 
GERrard 4917 
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BOB BURNS: 


ALTO SAXES 


A Foggy Day (Carter); Star Eyes 
(Parker); Sophisticated Lady 
(Hodges); Poinciana (Carter); Card- 
board (Parker); Tea For Two 
(Smith); (194 min)—A Pound Of 
Blues (Hodges); Not So Bop Blues 
(Smith); Prisoner Of Love (Carter); 
Fiesta (Parker); Valley 
(Hodges); You Took Advantage of 
Me (Carter) 20 min) 


(Columbia 33CX10072. 39s. 74d. 12inLP) 


The mixture of instrumentalists 
featured here is typical of the package 
records we have been getting from the 
Clef output in recent months. There is 
much to recommend this method of re- 
lease, in that it affords the listener, and 
especially the critic, a splendid oppor- 
tunity to compare individual styles with- 
out the ghastly exertion of getting up 
and changing the record! 


Four of the top alto men of the day 
play excellent solos on these tracks, and 
their styles are sufficiently contrasting 
that no invidious comparison is created. 
Carter gives me the impression of being 
the most melodious, Parker and Hodges 
vie with one another for modernistic ex- 
pression, and Willie Smith creates the 
most exciting and expressive feeling of 
all. His “Not So Bop Blues” is a gem of 
jazz, with “Tea For Two” not so far 
short in merit. The Hodges tracks have the 
benefit of six piece accompaniment, and 
Parker has an assortment of accompani- 
ments, from a piano trio to a bongo set- 
up. in “Fiesta”. G.LL. 

Benny Carter: Oscar Peterson (pno), Ray 
Brown (bs), Herb Ellis (gtr), Bobby White (ds). 
1955 Los Angetes. Willie Smith: Dodo Marm- 
arosa (pno), Barney Kessel (gtr), Red Callender 
(bs), Jo Jones (ds). 1950 Los Angeles. Charlie 
Parker (Star eyes): Hank Jones (ono), Ray Brown 
(bs), Buddy Rich (ds). 1950 New York. (Card- 
board) Kenny Durham (tpt), Tommy Turk (tmb), 
Vidal Bolando (bongoes), Al Haig (pno), Tommy 
Potter (bs), Max Roach (ds). 1949 New York. 
(Fiesta) Walter Bishop jnr. (pno), Ted Kotick 
(bs), Roy Haynes (ds), Jose Mangua! (bongos), 
Rafael Miranda (congas). 12/3/51 New York. 
Johnny Hddges (Sop. Lady), Emmett Berry (tpt), 
Lawrence Brown (tmb), Al Sears (tnr), Leroy 
Lovett (pno), Lloyd Trotman (bs), Sonny Greer 
(drs). March 1951, New York. (Pound of Blues) 
Joe Marshall replaces Greer. 20/1/52 New York. 
(Warm V.) Harold Baker (tpt), Lawrence Brown 
(tmb), Harry Carney (bari), Jimmy Hamilton 
(cit), C. Cobbs (pno), John Williams (bs), Louis 
Belison (drs). 1954. 


GENE AMMONS ALL STARS 

Woofin’ and Tweetin’ (14 min)— 
Juggernaut (11 min) 

(Esquire 20-078. 29s. 64d. 10inLP) 

It might have been difficult for Albert 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


78 45 


Ammons’ son to miss having a little of 
his father’s jazz sense, authority, and 
feeling. Gene Ammons evidently has 
these things in good measure, and it is a 
pleasure to hear, on this record, either 
heredity, environment, or both, assert 
themselves. The whole group swings 
greatly, and although numerous touches 
can be found which might alarm those 
who live obstinately in the past, 1 would 
commend both sides as excellent jazz. 

Coolest voice is that of alto Lou 
Donaldson, who leads off on each side, 
after a piano and band opening which 
sets the mood admirably. Ammons‘ tenor 
work._rich, balanced, and strong, domin- 
ates the performance: deep and full of 
feeling on the first side, in “Juggernaut” 
he delivers a driving runaway perform- 
ance which puts one in mind of some 
of the best work of Eddie Chamblee. 
Not far behind the leader, Art Farmer’s 
trumpet is first-rate, his solo on the 
first side being outstanding, and having 
much in common with the style of 
Frankie Newton. 

It is obvious that the rhythm section is 
dominated by the strength of Kenny 
Clarke, for the beat is tremendous, what- 
ever one may feel about the insistent 
cymbal. But the work of neither of his 
partners detracts in any way from the 
basic drive; walking bass 
urges the band strongly, and Freddie 
Redd’s solo work is interesting and well- 
timed. 

Both sides are good, the blues-based 
“Woofin’ and Tweetin” being outstand- 
ing, but the somewhat faster “Jugger- 
naut” not far behind. To my mind, this 
music combines the best of both worlds. 


GB. 


Gene Ammons (tnr), Art Farmer (tpt), Lou 
Donaldson (alto), Addison Farmer (bs), Freddie 
Redd (pno), Kenny Clarke (dms). Recorded 
16/6/55. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


In Pursuit Of Happiness—This 
Younger Generation 
(Brunswick 05649. 6s. Od. 78 rpm) 


These tracks are the inevitable vocal 
features, with brief trumpet passages. 

In this instance the pursuit of 
“Happiness” is slow and completely 
superfluous to Louis’ normal make-up. 
He has a firm dig at Rock ‘n’ Rollers, 
girls in tight-fitting jeans and other amus- 
ing traits of the present day, but even so, 
the “Younger Generation” is a laboured 
and unimpressive vehicle for such an 
artist as Armstrong. GLL. 
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STANLEY DANCE: 


KEITH GOODWIN 


MILDRED BAILEY AND HER 
ALLEY CATS 


Willow Tree: Honeysuckle Rose— 
Squeeze Me; Down-hearted Blues. 


(Parlophone GEP8600. 10s. 5$d. EP) 


These are my favourite tracks by the 
“Rockin’ Chair” Lady—and I was more 
than surprised to discover from Charles 
Fox’s sleeve notes that they were 
originally recorded under the supervision 
of John Hammond especially for re- 
lease in this country. Mildred Bailey, 
who died in 1951, was a sister of Al 
Rinker, one of the Rhythm Boys; she 
joined Whiteman in 1931, and married 
Red Norvo a year or two later. The 
accompaniment is of the highest order— 
Berigan, Hodges, and Wilson all contri- 
bute effectively to these tracks, the latter 
sounding very much more down-to-earth 
than he normally does. Miss Bailey 
ranks as One of the few white blues 
singers who justified comparison with the 
real thing. These reisuues of her best 
ever session should not be missed. 

G.L. 

Mildred Bailey (vocal), Bunny Berigan (tpt), 
Johnny Hodges (alto), Teddy Wilson (pno), 
Graham Moncur (bs). Recorded, December 1935. 


ERIC BATTY’S JAZZ ACES 


Last Mile Of The Way—The Way 
I Feel This Morning; Madame 
Beccasine 
(Esquire EP 123. 13s. 7$d. EP) 


For those who follow the New Orleans 
primitives, this is bound to appeal, 
though I would advise you most strongly 
to start with Side 2. The beginning of 
the spiritual number is one of the must 
ungainly I have heard on record, and I 
am sure a Salvation Army detachment 
which played in this way would be dis- 
banded, if not excommunicated. 

However, at the right tempo, this 
band moves, and one forgets that the 
rhythm section is loping along like a 
pack of three-legged timber wolves. Tom 
Alker’s clarinet is very agile in its Lewis 
:ike manner, and the trumpet at times 
quite incisive. I rather like the Creole 
number, “Madame Beccasine”, and was 
struck by the way in which the band 
produces a calypso sound. Is that a 
bandwaggon any traditional groups will 
jump aboard? B. 


Dizzy Burton (tpt), Roy Williams (tmb), Tom 
Alker (clt), Jim Smith (pno), Sue McManus (bjo), 
Eric Batty (bs), Ron Peach (dms). 
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GERALD LASCELLES: 


BILLY BAUER 


Its A Blue World; Maybe I Love 
You Too Much—Lincoln Tunnel; 
Blue Mist 


(Columbia SEB 10061. Ils. 14d. EP) 


Guitarist Billy Bauer comes up here 
with a pleasing quartet set—relaxed, 
inventive and ultra-musicianly. “Maybe”, 
a groovy swinger, contains Bauer's best 
solo of the set, and owes much of its 
success to the light, sympathetic rhythm 
support lent by drummer Osie Johnson 
and bassist Milt Hinton. “Tunnel” is 
medium-fast affair, with more excellent 
Bauer and efficient Andrews Ackers 
piano. 

The slow “Blue World” is pretty, but 
would have come off better, I feel, with 
the addition of a second front-line horn. 
As it stands, it serves as a showcase for 
Bauer’s enviable technique, as does 
“Blue Mist”, which he plays unaccom- 
panied. K.G. 

Billy Bauer (gtr), Andrew Ackers (pno), Milt 
Hinton (bs), Osie Johnson (dms). 


LOUIS BELLSON 


The Hawk Talks; For Europeans 
Only — Basie 


(Columbia SEB10057—11s. 14d. EP) 


I thought we'd heard the last of “The 
Hawk Talks”, but here’s Louis Bellson 
bringing it back with an arrangement de- 
signed for flute, bass clarinet, and 10- 
piece rhythm section. With all the 
banging and crashing that goes on the 
two-piece front line can only produce an 
anaemic, lifeless sound. Bellson plays a 
lengthy drum solo—no doubt extremely 
interesting to drum-addicts. 

“Europeans” is so much more interest- 
ing, notablv for the solo contribution of 
Wardell Gray. who blows with grea’ 
vigour. “Basie” finds a much subdued 
Bellson leading a quintet. Seldon Powell 
has some likeable things to say, and 
trumpeter Charlie Shavers is given ample 
scove to develop some interesting ideas 
before he spoils it all with some taste- 
less “screamers” during an exchange of 
“fours” with the tenorist towards the 
close of the track. K. 

‘“‘Hawk Talks’’: Nate Brown (fit), Sid Brown 
(bs, clit), Lou Stein (pno), Wendell Marshall 
(bs), Louis Bellson (dms), Alexander Delanny, 
Cyril Jackson, Joe Comadore (conga dms), Sabu 
Martinez (conga and bongo dms), Mike Alexan- 
der, Rod Clavery, Alfonson Marshall (conga dms 
and steel bands). 

‘European’: Maynard, Ferguson, Ray Linn, 
Harry Edison, Conrad Gozzo (tpts), Tommy 
Pederson, Herbie Harper, Hoyt Bohannon (tmbs), 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


— 


Willie Smith, Benny Carter (altos), Warde!! Gray, 
Bumps Myers (tnrs), Bob Lawson (bar), Jimmy 
Rowles (pno), Barney Kessell (gtr), John Sim- 
mons (bs), Louis Bellson (dms). 

**Basie’’: Charlie Shavers (tpt), Seldon Powell 
(tnr), Lou Stein (pno), Wende!l Marshall (bs), 
Louis Bellson (dms). 


DAVE BRUBECK AND JAY AND 
KAI AT NEWPORT 


In Your Own Sweet Way; Two Part 
. Contention (21 min)—Take The ‘A’ 
Train; ’'m In A Dancing Mood; 
Lover Come Back To Me; True Blue 
Tromboniums; Nwpt (234 min) 
(Philips BBL 7174. 35s. 14d. 12inLP) 


As you have probably guessed from 
the title of this record, these tracks were 
cut live at last year’s Newport Jazz Fes- 
tival, The Brubeck Quartet plays the 
first four numbers, and Jai & Kai take 
the last three. There is a certain amount 
of audience noise, but not too much, and 
the recording balance is good. The intro- 
ductions are made by the musicians 
themselves and also by Willis Conover. 

The first two tracks are new Brubeck 
numbers—the first a slow ballad and the 
second an tempo contrapuntal 
excercise. Desmond on al‘o is in great 
form, and both his lyrical solo on “Own 
Sweet Way” and the bubbling first im- 
provisation on “Two Part Contention” 
are well worth the applause that breaks 
out at the end of each. Brubeck himself 
varies in mood from the delicacy of his 


PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


recent solo LP, to the hammer-handed 
style of his earlier work. 

The familiar “*‘A’ Train” leads into 

the second side—if anything a better 
version than the “Jazz Goes To College” 
recording. Both Desmond and Brubeck 
play beautifully, and fresh ideas pour 
forth. 
The Jay & Kai performance was one of 
the last before they broke up to go their 
separate ways. They do not achieve the 
polished duets of the recording studio. 
and the extended playing time has led 
to more solo work from each. Together 
with Dick Katz on piano, they provide 
a string of highly competent solos. Each 
number leads in with a unison riff— 
swinging and reminiscent of the early 
Mulligan Quartet themes, and then 
divides into solos and bridge passages be- 
fore ending with a restatement of the 
unison. A good disc. B.N 

Dave Brubeck Quartet: Dave Brubeck (pno), 
Paul Desmond (a!to), Norman Bates (bs), Joe 
Dodge (dms). 

Jay and Kai: J. J. Johnson (tmb), Kai Winding 
(tmb), Dick Katz (pno), Bill Crow (bs), Rudy 
Collins (dms). 


BENNY CARTER 


Devil’s Holiday; Lonesome Nights 
—Symphony In Riffs; Blue Lou 


(Columbia SEG7691 10s. 54d. EP) 


A fine reissue of four extremely attrac- 
‘ive tracks by the old Benny Carter band. 
“Devil's Holiday” is played with great 
swing, and has splendid solos by Dillard, 
Russell and Keg Johnson. “Lonesome 


Sinclair Traill, Art Tatum 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield, Gene Ammons All Stars 


Bob Burns, Bud Shank Quartet Vogue LAE 12041 
Stanley, Dance, Ellington At Newport 


Keith Goodwin, Ellington At Newport 
Gerald Lascelles, Phineas Newborn 

London LTZ-K15057 
Brian Nicholls, Ellington At Newport 


Peter Tanner, Ellington At Newport 


Vogue-Coral LVA 9047 


Esquire 20-078 “ 


Philips BBL 7133 


Philips BBL 7133 


Philips BBL 7133 **** 
Philips BBL 7133. **** 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Nights” is slower and contains a won- 
derful passage for the sax-section led as 
only Carter could lead them. 

“Symphony”, yet another Carter 
tune, has the band jumping again at fast 
tempo. Higginbotham takes a_ real 
“shouter” and Wilson has a finely con- 
structed solo. “Blue Lou” has more 
brilliant piano from Wilson. and a nice 
spot of alto from Carter linking the 
warm sounding ensembles. Some of the 
very best examples of Carter's outstand- 
ing talents as arranger and musician: do 
not miss this one. S.T. 

Eddie Mallory, Bill Dillard, Dick Clark (tpts), 
J. C. Higginbotham, Fred Robinson, Keg John- 
son (tmbs), Benny Carter (alto-clt), Wayman 
Carver (alto-flute), Glyn Pacque (alto), Johnny 
Russell (tnr). Teddy Wilson (pno), Lawrence 
Lucie (gtr), Ernest Hill (bs), Sidney Catlett (drs). 
16/10/33, New York. 


CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 


No Name Jive: Memories Of You; 
White Jazz; I Cried For You; Come 
And Get It; Sumrise Serenade: 
Maniac’s Ball (24 min)—Casa Loma 
Stomp; Just An Old Manuscript; 
Sleepy Time Gal; Dance Of The 
Lame Duck: For You; Black Jazz: 
Smoke Rings (22 min) 


(Capitol LCT6128. 37s. 64d. 12inLP) 


Though the Casa Loma Orchestra can 
scracely be said to have contributed very 
much to jazz, it did hold some interest 
for jazz enthusiasts during the early 
thirties for it established a style, which 
based on a repeated unison riff, helped 
sow the seeds of swing music. 

In this album, leader Glen Gray, with 
the help of a hand-picked bunch of West 
Coast sessioners. has tried to re-create 
some of the atmosphere and style that 
made this band famous twenty or so 
vears ago. Unfortunately the  per- 
formances of “White Jazz”. “Black 
Jazz”, “Maniac’s Ball” and “Casa Loma 
Stomp”--numbers with which the Casa 
Loma Orchestra will always be associated 
—sound stilted and old-fashioned today: 
whilst the remaining tracks are little 
more than comnpetently vlayed swine 
arrangements. The musicianship and 
recording is excellent throughout, but the 
jazz content is small. PT: 

Mannie Klein, Shorty Sherock, Conrad Gozzo 
(tpts), Joe Howard, Murray McEachern, Si 
Zentner, Walter Benson (tmbs), Murray 
McEachern, Babe Russin, Gus Bivona, Chuck 
Gentry, Skeets Herfurt, Ted Nash (saxes), Gus 
Bivona (clit), Ray Sherman (pno), Mike Rubin 
(bass), George Van Eps (gtr). Nick Fatool (dms) 
June 1956, Hollywood. 


. BUCK CLAYTON 


Sweethearts on Parade (a); Patricias 
Blues (a); Special B.C. (a); She’s 
Funny That Way (a); West End 
Biues (b); Wrap Your Troubles In 
Dreams (c); Catchin’ The Boat Train 
(d) (214 min)—Lazy River (c); Blues 
In First (c); Don’s Blues (f); Sugar 
Blues (f; Swingin’ at Sundown (f); 
Rose Room (c); St. Louis Blues (c) 
(194 min) 


{Vogue LAE 12032. 386. 34d. 12inLP) 


favourites played by a party of Paris- 
domiciled American emigrés led by 
A very good eclection of good, old jazz 


Buck Clayton. Buck's trumpet is always 
first class and there is much here to show 
the wide scope of his versatility. On 
“Sweethearts”, “Lazy River” and “Funny 
That Way” his style is delicate, his 
methods subtle. On “West End”, “Blues 
First” and “Boat Train’ his blowing is 
full of fire and individuality. And at all 
times he shows just how to lead a band 
such as this. 

The rhythm on the whole is good. 
Kansas Fields, altough a trifle heavy at 
times, produces a pulsating beat, and Red 
Richards’ piano work excellent 
throughout. In addition he has good 
solos on “Lazy River”, “Dreams” and 
“B.C.”. Eugene Sedric plays some 
robust, swinging tenor on “St. Louis” and 
“Boat Train”. and our old friend Mezz 
is heard playing good clarinet on “Rose 
Room” and “Dreams”. Don Bvas’s big 
tone, much in the Coleman Hawkins sty!e 
is heard to advantage on “Sugar” and 
“Sundown”. the other soloist of note 
being ‘Big Chief’ Russell Moore. a good 
honest trombonist when not playing to 
the gallery. 


All-in-all a good selection which wi'l 
not disappoint lovers of so called main- 
stream music. S.T. 

(a) Clayton (tpt), Russell Moore (tmb). Red 
Richards (pno), Pierre Michelot (bs), Kansas 
Fields (drs). Paris 1953. 

(b) Same Mezz Mezzrow (clit) added 2/4/53. 

(c) Same Gene Sedric (tnr) added. 

(d) Georges Hadjo replaces Michelot 26/5/53. 

(e) Clayton, Charlie Lewis (pno), Georges 
Hadjo (bs), Wallace Bishop (drs) 10/10/49. 

(f) Same as (e) Merrill Stepter (tpt) and Din 
Byas (tnr) added. 10/10/49. 


BUCK CLAYTON 


All The Cats Join In (a); Out Of 

Nowhere (b):- Don’t You Miss Your 

Baby ? (c) (203 min)—Lean Baby 
(d); Blue Lou (b) (184 min) 


(Philips BBL 7129. 35s. 14d. 12inLP) 


After a glance at the personnels below, 
no one who knows the earlier records by 
Buck Clayton on Philips will need a re- 
commendation to buy this one. The 
choice of numbers, tempos, background 
riffs and musicians is, in this day and age. 
miraculous. The atmosphere is mellow 
and there is a remarkable absence of 
exhibitionism. The unforced mobility of 
the ideas expressed by the horns, above 
exciting rhythm sections, results in easily 
swinging music that is not so common on 
records as we like to imagine. George 
Avakian provides the usual helpful solo 
schedule, but note the omission of two 
fine tenor choruses by Julian Dash after 
the trumpet chase on “Don’t You Miss 
Your Baby ?” 


Hawk always tends to steal records, yet 
superb solos by Buddy Tate and Dash 
give him real competition. 
Higginbotham makes a very welcome re- 
appearance, shows no diminution of 
skill. and emerges as high man despi‘e 
formidable work by Tyree, Henderson 
Chambers. Benny Green and Dicky 
Harris. Tyree’s imaginatively peopled 
jungle on “Cats Join In” is a further 
demonstration that it is still possible to 
create in a style that did not die with 
Tricky Sam. Alhough Dicky Harris 
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tends to flounder in “Blue Lou”, I think 
this should be ascribed to big-league 
nerves. Benny Green's influence is 
strongly apparent in his work, but there 
is more than enough evidence of talent 
here. Buck, Braff and Bu‘terfield make 
an impressive trumpet team on _ the 
session of March 5, 1956. Buck blows 
delightfully tasteful solos on every track. 
Bratf on all but one. Even with Jo Jones 
in the others. the rhythm section with 
Kersey is the most enioyable. His 
svirited piano is always enlivening. Note 
his work behind Higgie on “Don’t You 
Miss Your Baby ?” a number which 
features an unusually throaty Jimmy 
Rushing to advantage. Bobby Donald- 
son further enhances his reputation as 
a first-rate drummer. 

The recording qualitv and the sleeve 
cover—portraying six of the readiest cats 
and one daring mouse—is highly amus- 
ing. Who could ask for anything more ? 
Excevt more of the same potent brew, 
that is. S.D. 


(a) 5.3.56. Buck Clayton, Ruby Braff, Billy 
Butterfie'd (tp), J. C. Higginbotham (tb), Tyree 
G'enn (tb and vibes), Coleman Hawkins, Julian 
Dash (ts), Kenny Kersey (p), Steve Jordan (g), 
Walter Page (b), Bobby Donaldson (d). 

(b) 15.3.55. Buck Clayton, Ruby Braff (tp). 
Benny Green, Dicky Harris (tb), Coleman 
Hawkins, Buddy Tate (ts), Al Waslohn (p), Steve 
Jordang, Milt Hinton (b), Jo Jones (d). 

(c) As (a) except Tyree Glenn replaced by 
Jimmy Rushing (voc). 

(d) 16.12.53. Buck Clayton, Joe Newman (tp), 
Urbie Green, Henderson Chambers (tb), Lem 
Davis (as), Julian Dash (ts), Charlie Fowlkes (bs), 
Sir Charles Thompson (p), Freddie Green (g), 
Walter Page (b), Jo Jones (d). 


EDDIE CONDON’S 
TREASURY OF JAZZ 


I'm Gonna Sit Right Down and 
Write myself a Letter (a); ’ve Got a 
Crush On You (c); Duff Campbell’s 
Revenge (c); Don’t Get Around 
Much Anymore (a); Someday 
You'll Be Sorry (b) (18 min)—I’m 
Confessin’ (a); Three-Two-One Blues 
(a); Since My Best Girl Turned Me 
Down (b); Just Friends (b); Some- 
times Happy (a); Found A 
New Baby (c) (174 min) 


(Philips BBL7173. 35s. 1$d. 12inLP) 


According to Eddie Condon’s wryly 
humorous homily on the sleeve, the 
object of this new LP was to have some 
sort of record to go with his recently 
published book: “Go out and buy a copy 
of ‘Eddie Condon’s Treasury of Jazz’, 
put this record on while you're reading 
and let me get rich in piece”. The spell- 
of the last word is strictly Eddie’s. 

The numbers played are to be, “Eleven 
musical portraits of Eddie’s friends in the 
jazz world”. but what actually happens 
is that the Condon gang, with the addi- 
tion of one or two visitors simply play 
the old familiar numbers in the old 
familiar manner. The Condon gang play 
in their usual driving and forthright 
way, but it is the fine drumming of 
George Wettling together with some 
good piano from both Gene Schroeder 
and Ralph Sutton, that holds all these 
performances together. However, there 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


is some excellent solo work to be heard. 


notably Cutty Cutshall’s beautifully 
phrased solo on the Duke’s “Don’t Get 
Around Much Anymore”, Wild Bill 
Davison on “I’m Confessin’”’; Billy But- 
terfield on “Just Friends’; and Pee Wee 
Russell throughout his own “Three-Two- 
One Blues”. P.T. 

(a) Eddie Condon (gtr), Wild Bill Davison 
(cnt), Cutty Cutshall (tmb), Pee Wee Russell 
(clt), Gene Schroeder (pno), Walter Page (bs), 
George Wettling (dms). February 16, 1956. 

(b) Same, with Billy Butterfield (tpt), Peanuts 
Hucko (clit, tnr) added. February 20, 1956. 

(c) Condon, Butterfield, Cutshall, Hucko (clit), 
Ralph Sutton (pno), Page and Wettling. Feb- 
ruary 23, 1956. 


SONNY CRISS QUARTET 


The First One; Calidad—Blucs For 
The Boppers; Tornado 


(Columbia SEB10059. 11s. 13d. EP) 


A pleasant, if somewhat uneventful, 
session featuring Sonny Criss—one of the 
musicians who seem to have drifted into 
comparative obscurity in recent years. 
His name is rarely seen these days, and 
these sides are the product of a Los 
Angeles recording session back in 
September, 1949. 

Sonny is backed up by an efficient, if 
at times overpowering rhythm and shares 
the solo honours with pianist Hamp 
Hawes. ‘First One’’—on the chords of 
Got Rhythm”—is taken up-tempo, and 
adequately demonstrates the altoist’s en- 
viable technique. His tone is piercing. 
and the Bird influence is particularly 
noticeable. “Calidad” is a_ simple 
repeated riff against an afro background 
from drummer Chuck Thompson, and 
has some excellent Hawes piano in addi- 
tion to the relaxed Criss contribution. 
Notice Hamp’s Lewis-like piano intro 
to “Boppers” before Criss takes over to 
blow his best solo of the set. “Tornado” 
is another Criss original which he takes 
at a frantic pace, soloing well and sound- 
ing more than ever like Bird. K.G. 

Sonny Criss (alto), Hampton Hawes (pno), 
Iggy Shevack (bs), Chuck Thompson (dms). 


MIKE DANIELS AND HIS BAND 


Don’t You Think I Love You— 
Hiawa 


(Parlophone R4285. 5s. 7d. 78 rpm) 


This energetic Dixieland band has a 
good sense of rhythm, and a front line 
well above avevage. Both the trom- 
bonist and trumpeter Mike Daniels solo 
well in “Don’t” and the clarinettist has 
plenty of work to do in “Hiawatha”. | 
do not admire the choice of the latter 
number, but the band has confidence and 
ability to play what they set out to play 
—a point which is often overlooked by 
British - bands. G.L. 


FATS DOMINO 


The Fat Man; Tired of Crying; 
Goin’ Home; You Said You Love 
Me; Going To The River; Please 
Don’t Leave Me (14 min)—Rose 
Mary; All By Myself; Ain’t That A 
Shame; Poor Me; Bo Weevil; Don’t 
Blame It On Me (134 min) 


(London HA-P 2041. 37s. 6$d. 12inLP) 


If not quite as good as volume one, 
there is enough good singing here to 
prove that Fats Domino is a really 
solidly based blues man. The accom- 
paniment is by a_ good, jumpy little 
group, and Domino’s singing on such 
tracks as “Fat Man”, “Tired of Crying”, 
“All By Myself” and “Don’t Blame It On 
Me” is really first class. 

I presume that the current trends in 
r & r, or r & b are the real reason for 
this issue, but I am certain that records 
by such good artists as this can do noth- 
ing but good for jazz as a whole. 

S.T. 


THE DRUM SUITE 
MANNY ALBAM—ERNIE WILKINS 
AND THEIR ORCHESTRAS 


Dancers On Drums; Bristling; Chant 

Of The Witch Doctors (17 long min) 

—Skinning the Valves; Cymbatisms; 
The Octopus (20 long min) 


(H.M.V. CLP 1107. 33s. 114d. 12inLP) 


“Down Beat”, the sleeve states, gave 
this record five stars, its highest possible 
award. Astonished by this piece of 
information, I turned up the review in 
question and discovered that the record 
“has the same sleek, powerful beauty 
that a Mercedes Benz has—no: an ounce 
of fat on it.” I dispute that. Flutes, 
piccolos, English and French horns 
meet my conception of jazz fat. The 
engine, in any case, knocks like hell, but 
maybe that’s a Mercedes Benz charac- 
teristic. (The editor will check with our 
motoring correspondent.) 1 also learned 
that the “record may end up being one 
of those we all play over and over for 
years”, I dispute that, tov. Most of us 
will play it once only, and not right 
through from beginning to end. “The 
recording is among RCA’s best,” the re- 
view continued, “and the session was 
blessed by good luck.” That is less 
disputable, for though the recording 
quality is poor—the only American com- 
panies who now appear able, or willing, 
to record big bands properly being 
Columbia, Capitol and Bethlehem—the 
music is slightly superior to that on the 
frightful run of recent Victor “jazz” pro- 
ductions. Then, too, if all the men on 
the date were pajd, their good luck 
must be admitted. It is also possible to 
agree that, with the aid of the “chart” 
provided by John S. Wilson, “a most 
interesting parlour game of listening for 
the drum beats” can be played. However, 
I can suggest several cheaper and more 
enjoyable parlour games. 

To my mind; the record is a gimmick. 
Perhaps drummers will savour it, but 
musically there is little here that would 
not have sounded better by Gus or Osie 
Johnson alone, without the aid of three 
other drummers. Albam and Wilkins 
have done their work conscientiously, so 
that there are some agreeable moments. 
The first and last two “movements” are 
by Wilkins, the other three by Albam. | 
tend to prefer the lat‘er’s more swinging 
touch, although to anyone brought up on 
Rider Haggard his witch doctors are an 
effete and sluggish bunch. In this ought- 
to-be-barbaric setting, Al Epstein is 


called upon for some stirring bars on 
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the English horn and, according to 
annotator Wilson, “Ray Beckenstein’s 
wild piccolo comes soaring out of a mad, 
churning passage by the full band.” 
Unless some special N.Y.C. significance 
attaches to words like “wild” and 
“churning”, Wilson must surely have 
written that tongue in cheek, for the 
particular passage is about as exciting as 
a whist drive at the Liberal Club. 

There are some fair solos, notably by 
the reliable though too frequently re- 
corded Joe Newman, but it is hard to 
enjoy them when one knows that the 
machine-guns will rattle and the purges 
begin again almost immediately. For 


contractual reasons, no doubt, Jimmy 
Cleveland masquerades as Jjmmy 
O’Heigho. Do not fail to dig the rich, 


cultural humour of this. The fair city 
of Cleveland is in the state of Ohio. 
Jimmy is one of the new school trom- 
bonists which believes in always playing 
four or two notes where one would do. 
You may also revel in the sound of 
Urbie Green backed by no less than 
three flutes. 

The French have a word for this kind 
of production. So have the English, but 
the editor won’t let me use it because. he 
insists, ladies buy the magazine. 

Merde. 

And no stars. S.D. 

Personnel includes: Osie Johnson, Gus John- 
son, Teddy Sommer, Don Lamond (ds), Joe 
Newman, Conte Candoli, Joe Ferrante, Ernie 
Royal, Bernie Glow (tp), Jimmy O'’Heigho, 
Chauncey Welsch, Fred Ohms, Urbie Green, 
Tommy Mitchell (tb), Hal Mc Kusick (as), Al 
Cohn (ts), Buddy Jones (b), Jimmy Buffington, 
John Barrows (French horn), Al Epstein, (Englisb 
horn), Ray Beckenstein (wild picc). 


ROY ELDRIDGE 
(a) I See Everybody’s Baby; Basin 
Street Blues; I Remember Harlem; 
Easter Parade (12 min)}—(b) Baby 
What’s The Matter With You; Yard 
Dog; Sweet Lorraine; Jumbo The 
Elephant (12 min) 


(Columbia 33C9031. 29s. 64d. 10inLP) 


Relaxed and fluent in a Bix-ian way, 
Roy sounds more interesting on these 
tracks than on many he has recorded. 
Ironically the subtitle reads “Rockia’ 
Roy”—just the one time that he 
does not seem to rock quite as 
much as one might expect. The first side 
consists of trumpet solos to the accom- 
paniment of a string orchestra under the 
direction of George Williams, the ex- 
Lunceford arranger. He sounds mellow 
and easy to listen to, especially on “I 
See” and the muted “Easter Parade”. 
On the reverse he is accompanied by a 
quintet which includes the tenor of 
Buddy Tate. This is frankly modern in 
the worst sense of the idiom, with 
screeching trumpet, honking tenor, and 
a great “scramblation” in the rhythm 
section which achieves no purpose what- 
so ever. The only track 1 could enjoy 
was “Sweet Lorraine”, which he treats in 
lyrical manner. Buddy Tate seems very 
ill at ease on the session. 

G.L. 


(a) January 1952, New York with unknown 
strings, woodwind and rhythm 

(b) Eldridge (tpt, vocal), Buddy Tate (tar), 
Teddy Brannon (pno), unknown gtr, bs, drs 
August 1951, New York 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 
DUKE ELLINGTON 


Newport Festival Suite (22 min)— 
Jeep’s Blues; Diminuendo and Cres- 
cendo in Blue (19 min) 


(Philips BBL7133. 35s. 14d. 12inLP) 


Recorded at and for the Newport Jazz 
Festival, here is some of the best and 
meatiest Ellington we have had for a 
long time. The record is full of wonder- 
ful solo passages and the backgrounds 
are scored as only Ellington can score 
them. 

The “Suite” is in three parts. “Festival 
Junction” is a fast swinger building up 
through a series of splendid solos 
(Carney and Jackson are superb) to a 
high powered—and pitched—chorus and 
coda by Cat Anderson. The second 
movement “Blues To Be There” is one 
of the most perfect tracks the Duke has 
ever recorded, Nance’s muted trumpet 
and Procopes’ clarinet blending wonder- 
fully well with a background full of 
choice tonal colours. The last movement 
“Newport Up” is another fast ride 
number. Here again the individual 
virtuosity against the most impelling 
rhythmic background is uniquely Elling- 
ton. 

“Jeep's Blues” is a showcase for Hodges’ 
alto. With accompaniment from _per- 
cussive octaves by the Duke's (?) piano, 
Hodees plavs superbly: relaxed, inventive 
and in perfect taste. “Diminuendo” is a 
long and qui‘e extraordinary track. Apart 
from short solos from Nance and Carnev 
and a few delicious bars from Hodges it 
is all Gonsalves’ tenor. The opening 
ensembles are full and very meatv and 
Anderson’s closing sequence is exciting, 
but it is Gonsalves who builds up the 
most staggering series of choruses into 
a real crowd raiser. The rhythmic im- 
petus is such that the audience nearly 
oot out of hand, but the music never 
hecomes vulgar althouch the tension 
builds ‘o an urbelievable climax. The 
atmosphere of this exciting concert has 
been wonderfully captured and firely 
recorded. ST. 

Willie Cook. Ray Nance. Clark Terry. Cat 
Anderson (tots), John Sanders. Quintin Jackson, 
Britt Woodman (tmbs). Russell Procope, Johnny 
Hodges (altos), Paul Gonsalves, Jimmy Hamilton 
(tenor, cit), Harry Carney (bari), Jimmy Woode 
(bass), Sam Woodyard (drs), Duke Ellington 
(pno). 7/7/56. 


ENCORE 


Bert Tram; One For Tubby; Opi- 

cana; It’s Only Sunshine (14 min)— 

Conversation; Crosstown: Man- 
hattan Suite (184 min) 


(London. LTZ-C15060. 37s. 12inLP) 


Lovers of trombone-jazz will get their 
fill here. Side 1 features some thought- 
ful ovig nals by guitarist Joe Puma who 
'nowledgeably accompanies Bert. aided 
by bass ard drums. Side 2 has Hank 
Jones on piano and no guitar. Bert is 
joined by tenor saxophonist J. R. Mont- 
rose who rushes around the instrument 
~ a highly neurotic display of his chord 

knowledge and finger technique. I don’t 
go much for Bert's style but the rhythm 
section keeps good time and hits on some 
good tempos even if it doesn’t swing 


happily. This I don’t understand because 
individually they are all fine players. 
Kenny Clarke plays his best when he is 
with the piano. “Bert Tram” is a 
Straight-in jazzer on the chords of “Love 
Me or Leave Me” and Bett doesn’t sound 
comfortable with the tempo Clarke sets 
with his drum intro. 

I think “Crosstown” is the most attrac- 
tive track, but Bert’s stature as a jazz 
soloist is not big enough to hold interest 
for long, and it’s a lonely sound a lot 
of the way. Hank Jones sets down some 
very nice loose ideas and gets a good 
punch into his rhythm accompaniments. 
Puma shows that he is an accomplished 
guitarist and turns some sharp corners 
in his solos. I can only gather a luke- 
warm enthusiasm for the over-all effort. 

B.B. 

Eddie Bert (tmb), Joe Puma (gtr), Clyde 
Lombardi (bass), Kenny Ciarke (drs). 2nd Side, 
J. R. Montrose (tnr) and Hank Jones (pno) 
added. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF JAZZ ON 
RECORD 


(Brunswick LAT 8166, 8167, 8168 
and 8169. 37s. 6$d. 12in LP) 


A tabloid history of jazz in four 
volumes presented by Leonard Feather 
s “Jazz of The 20s, 30s, 40s and 50s”. 
In a_ selection such as this, with its 
examples drawn from the resources of 
one company only, the total result is 
bound to be somewhat unbalanced, but 
on the whole I should judge this musical 
encyclopaedia as being a fairly good one. 
Owing to limitations of space it is un- 
fortunately impossible to review all the 
tracks in detail. Titles and bands are 
as follows. TWENTIES: King Oliver 
“Aunt Hagar’s Blues’; New Orleans 
Rhvthm Kings “Tin Roof Blues”; 
Johnnv Dodds “Wild Man Blues”: Red 
Nichols “That’s No Bargain”: Jimmy 
Noone “Monday Date”; Jelly Roll Mor- 
‘on “King Porter Stomp’—Pine Top 
Smith “Pinetop’s Boogie Woogie”: James 
P. Johnson “You've Got To Be 
Modernistic’; Schobel’s Friars Societv 
Orc. “Prince of Wails’: Benny Good- 
man’s Bovs “Muskrat Ramble”: Venuti- 
Lang All Stars “Farewell Blues”: Duke 
Filincton “East St. Louis Toodle-Oo 
THIRTIES: Casa Loma Orc. “China- 
town”: Dorsey Bros. “St. Louis Blues”; 
Andv Kirk “Walkin’ and Swing’ ”; Chick 
Webb “Sine Me A Swing Song”; Sidnev 
Bechet _Blackstick”; Sister Rosetta 
Tharne * ‘That's All’—Fletcher Hender- 
son “Down South Camp Meeting”; John 
Kirby “A Flat To C”: Bob Crosbv mF 
Rampart S‘. Parade”; Glenn Miller 
“Moonlicht Bav”’; Count Basie “Rose- 
lard = Shuffle’: Jimmie —Lunceford 
“Swanee River’. FORTIES: Art Shaw “I 
Get A Kick Out Of You”; Stan Kenton 
“Gamblers Blues”: King Cole Trio 
“Honeysuckle Rose”: Coleman Hawkins 
“How Dern is The Ocean”; Jav 
McShann “Sepian Bounce”; Roy Eld- 
ridge “The Gasser’—Art Tatum-Joe 
Turner “Wee Baby Blues”; Billie Holi- 
day “Lover Man”; Eddie Condon ‘Some- 
body Loves Me”; Eddie Heywood “How 
High The Moon”; Lionel Hampton 
“Flying Home”; “Woody Herman “Per- 
dido”. FIFTIES: Red Norvo Trio 
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“Good Bait’; Erroll Garner “Sweet 
Lorraine’; Charlie Ventura “I’m Forever 
Blowing Bubbles”; Louis Armstrong 
“Swootie Patootie’; Benny Green 
“Takin’ My Time”—Terry Gibbs ‘“‘Now’s 
The Time’; Elmer Bernstein “Frankie 
Machine”; Ralph Burns “Cool Cats On 
A Hot Tin Roof”; John Graas **Mulli- 
ganesque”,; Les Brown “Oine O'Clock 
Jump”. S.T. 


DON EWELL 


Buddy’s Habits; Working Man Blues 
Froggy Moore; Sweet Baby Doll; 
Ain’t Gonna Tell Nobody; Snake 
Rag (18 min)—Weather Bird Rag; 
Where Did You Stay Last Night; 
Just Gone; Mandy Lee Blues; Jazzin’ 
Babies Blues; New Orleans Stomp 
(184 min) 
(Tempo TAP 7, 38s. 3d. 12inLP) 


Exceedingly pleasant piano solos in 
the traditional manner by a pianist who 
obviously has real feeling for this type 
of jazz. With no searching after effect 
Ewell’s music is simple, but by no means 
elementary. He improvises on these King 
Oliver Band tunes in subtle fashion, 
never departing very far from the melody 
but always providing something to catch 
the ear. His style is much in the Jelly 
Roll Morton pattern, although on the 
faster numbers such as “Snake Rag” he 
generates a type of rhythmic impetus 
which is all his own. “Ain’t Gonna Tell” 
and “Mandy Lee’ shows off the strength 
of his left hand, whilst “Buddy’s Habits”, 
“Were Did You Stay”, “Working Man” 
are played with an easy relaxation that 
marks a first class jazz musician. 

The eight tracks referred to were re- 
corded in November 1952, and in March 
the following year he added the four 
other titles, “Baby Doll”, “Weather 
Bird”, “Just Gone” and “N.O. Stomp” to 
complete this set. Although only a few 
months separated the sessions, the 
change in style is very marked. He 
certainly plays with even more swing, 
and the Morton influence seems almost 
to have departed altogether. From 
this session comes the two best tracks 
on the record—the fine and completely 
personal version of “Weather Bird”, and 
his slow and very easy playing of “Just 
Gone”. 

Definitely a record not to be missed 
by any jazz piano lovers. S.T. 


FOUR FRESHMEN AND 
FIVE TRUMPETS 


Easy Street; Every Time We Say 
Goodbye; Laughing On The Out- 
side; After You’ve Gone; Goid- 
bye; There Will Never Be Another 
You (15 min)—Got A Date With 
An Angel; Something In The Wind; 
Someone Like You; The Night We 
Called It A Day; Give Me The 
Simple Life; Goodnight Sweetheart 
(14 min) 


(Capitol T763 32s. 12inLP) 


Good choice of material, tasteful 
arrangements and excellent accompani- 
ment from the quintet of trumpets and 
rhythm, make this a good follow up to 
the Four Freshmen’s previous LP 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


“Four Freshmen and Five Trombones”. 
This group have built up a big repu- 
tation for themselves in the States for 
their modern close harmony singing, 
probably the secret of their success be- 
ing their taste and the fact that they have 
i natural swinging, rhythmic style with 
a suave, sophisticated approach to their 
music. Though not a jazz record in the 
strict sense of the term, this is never- 
theless an album which modernists will 
find entertaining, both vocally and for 
the neat and impeccably played accom- 
paniments. P.T. 
Buddy Childers, Mannie Klein, Uan Rasey, 
Joe and Ray Triscari (tpts), Milt Raskin (pno), 
Jack Marshall (gtr), Frank Carlson (drs), Don 
Simpson (bs), Dick Reynolds (conductor/ arr.) 


ERROLL GARNER 


Embraceable You; Lover Come 
Back To Me; Always; Sometimes 
I'm Happy; I Can’t Get Started; 
I’ve Got You Under My Skin (174 
min)—Blue Skies; Don’t Blame Me; 
Full Moon and Empty Arms; 
Memories Of You; For You; If I 
Loved You (174 min) 


(Mercury MPL6507. 35s. 14d. 12inLP) 


Garner has a most annoying habit— 
that of playing a half or whole chorus at 
the beginning of every number in what 
I can only describe as “cocktail” time. It 
is neither jazz nor particularly pleasant 
to listen to, but it does dictate the tone of 
this particular record, which is essen- 
tially for those who like their music senti- 
mental and on the mushy side rather than 
for those who have an ear for rhythm 
and clear-cut piano statements. Without 
the benefit of a recording date on the 
sleeve I suspect that the first side was 
cut during his worst cocktail period, 
around 1948/49. 

In each track he snatches a few bars 
of delightful music from the mire, the 
rest being just fill-in stuff played with a 
predominance of pedal work and lush 
harmony. If this is the best that Mercury 
can find to release they would do better 
to keep it on their shelves. The reverse 
is slightly better, recorded with bass and 
drums, and possibly more lively in 
rhythm, although he has chosen. a pre- 
dominance of slow-temno tunes. These 
are some of the most uninspired tracks 
from this usually interesting pianist that 
I have yet heard. G.L. 


SAM GARY SINGS 


Red Sun; Go Down Moses; 
Troubles of the World; Motherless 
Child (18 min)}—Go Away From 
My Window: Whirl And Twirl Me; 
His Eye Is On The Sparrow; Scan- 
dalise My Name; A Closer Walk 
With Thee; Shenandoah (20 min) 


(Esquire 32-017. 39s. 74d. 12inLP) 


A fine quality of recording, and Sam 
Gary’s voice is magnificent—a throbbing 
bass-barit‘one of impressive range. Of 
enormous dignity and finely controlled, 
he combines Josh White’s best concert 
manner, and some of his tricks, with the 
quality and feeling we associated with 
Paul Robeson, when we were able to 


hear him. It follows from this, that 
Gary is no earthy folk-singer, but in 
that borderline between concert and folk 
where dwell Burl Ives and many more. 
Gary has worked extensively and re- 
corded with Josh White, and with a num- 
ber of other folk performers. It is 
obvious that he is no blues man, and 
while this record will not appeal to any- 
one whose interest is jazz or the blues, 
it will be appreciated by those who 
range wider in Negro culture. The less 
successful tracks are the two white songs 
“Shenandoah” and the Ozark “Go Away 
From My Window”, but this is always 
the way when songs of a radically dif- 
ferent culture are used. The spiritual 
numbers are admirable for their relaxa- 
tion and perfect timing, perhaps the best 
being “His Eye is on the Sparrow”. 
“Troubles”, which gives us a chance to 
hear Gary’s fine Georgia speaking voice, 
is given partial work-song treatment, and 
the ring of steel. The West Indian song 
“Whirl and Twirl Me” is bright, intrigu- 
ing, and beautifully sung. The guitar 
accompaniment throughout is very much 
in the Josh White manner, but more 
restrained. GB. 
Recorded 12th December, 1955. 


STAN GETZ QUINTET 


You Turned The Tables On Me; 
Stella By Starlight—Time On My 
Hands; Body and Soul 
(Columbia SEB 10063. 11s. 14d. EP) 


Not the best Getz on record, but very 
acceptable just the same. The recording 
quality is not all it might have been, and 
although Getz comes through very nicely 
on “Tables”, Bill Crow’s bass notes are 
muffled, and Frank Isola’s brushwork is 
barely audible. Excellent “comping” by 
pianist ‘Duke Jordan on the bouncing 
“Stella”, and a good all-round solo from 
the leader. 

A lyrical Getz weaves some pre‘ty 
patterns around the chords of “Time On 
My Hands” with shorter, likeable solos 
bv Jordan and guitarist Jimmy Raney. 
“Body and Soul” is fine—but I'll take 


the Hawkins version any time! K.G. 
Stan Getz (tnr), Jimmy Raney (gtr), Duke 
Jordan (pno), Bill Crow (bs), Frank Isola (dms) 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 


Dizzy’s Business; Jessica’s Day; 
Tour De Force; I Can’t Get Started; 
Doodlin’ (20 min)—Night in Tunisia; 
Stella By Starlight; The Champ: 
My Reverie; Dizzy’s Blues (19 min) 
(Columbia 33CX 10077. 39s. 74d. 12inLP) 


This is the band that Gillespie took 
touring around the Middle East fairly 
recently. As a band it is a fairly freely 
swinging unit, with some good solois‘s, 
but [ find many of the bop improvisa- 
tions of leader Gillespie vulgar and un- 
pretty. From Side 1 1 would pick the 
fascinating “Jessica's with good 
solos from Mitchell, Davis and Woods, 
and the’ relaxed’ sounding blues 
“Doodlin’ ” 

Side 2 has the band jumping on 
“Tunisia”, The trumpet here iv by 
Gordon who manages to sound almost 
more like Dizzy than Gillespie himself. 
“Stella” and “Reverie” are well handled 
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ballads, the latter tune meaturing Melba 
Liston, the only female trombonist in 
captivity—she plays it pretty. The final 
blues is another good track, with some 
good solo passages linked by the freely 
blowing reeds and brass. Good, big band 
jazz. S.T. 
Gillesp‘e, Emmett Berry, Carl Warwick, 
Quincy Jones, Joe Gordon (tpts), Melba Liston, 
Frank Rehack, Rod Leavitt (tmbs), Phil Woods, 
Jimmy Powell (altos), Ernie Wilkins, Billy 
Mitchell (tnrs), Marty Flax (bari), Walter Davis 
(pno), Nelson Boyd (bs), Charlie Persip (drs). 


JOHNNY GUARNIERI 


Caravan; Sophisticated Lady; Birm- 
ingham Breakdown (a); I Let A 
Song Go Out Of My Heart; Scattin’ 
At The Kit Kat; Rockin’ in Rhythm 
(b) (164 min)}—In A_ Sentimental 
Mood; Mississippi Moan (a); Mood 
Indigo; Prelude To A Kiss; Soli- 
tude (b); It Don’t Mean A Thing (a) 
(18 min) 
(Coral LVA9044 37s. 64d. 12inLP) 


A pleasant selection of Elling:on 
compositions played with taste by a 
quartet led by pianist Guarnieri. He 
never gets out of his depth and by stick- 
ing fairly close to the melodies manages 
to give the impression that he is relaxed 
and at home with the music. 

I much prefer his playing of the up- 
tempo jump tunes to his rather palm- 
room approach to the Duke’s ballad 
pieces. On such numbers as Birming- 
ham Breakdown”, “Rockin’ in Rhythm” 
and “It Don’t Mean A Thing”, he de- 
monstrates good rhythmic stride and an 
ability to swing. 

Other good tracks are a very pleasant 
version of “Mississippi Moan”, and the 
easy and simple “Mood Indigo”. 

(a) Guarnieri (pno), George Barnes (gtr), 
Wendell Marshall (bass), Don Lamond (drs). 

(b) Mundell Lowe and Arnold Fishkind replace 
Barnes and Marshall. 


LIONEL HAMPTON QUINTET 


Flying Home (16 min)— Je Ne Se 
Pas; Sunny Side Of The Street; 
April In Paris (18 min) 


(Columbia 33CX10075. 39s. 74d. 12inLP) 


All in all this was a pretty good 
session. The beat is there, as it always 
is when Hamp is around, and there is a 
general feeling of relaxation. The ultra 
long version of “Flying Home” is worked 
up to a fairly exciting climax. Hamp 
is at his most verbose, grunting and 
growling and generally goading the gang 
into action. The track falls away a bi: 
towards the end, but not before Hamp 
has had his say. “Sunny Side” and “Je 
Ne Se Pas” (nice tune) both contain more 
extraordinary improvisations from 
Hamp, but I could have done without De 
Franco’s doodling on both tracks. 
Peterson gets well away from the melody 
on “April”, but again Hamp plays his 
vibes with that tremendous rhythmic 
sprit, and the rhythm team find a good, 
relaxed beat. ST. 

Hampton (vibes), Oscar Peterson (pno), Kay 
Brown (bass), Buddy De Franco (clt. Not on 
“April’’), Buddy Rich (drs). 
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Tony Frusceila 
I'll be seeing you; Muy (a); Metropolitan blues: 
Raintree County; Salt (a); His master's voice; 

Old hat; Blue serenade; Let’s play the blues 

TONY FRUSCELLA (trumpet), ALLEN EAGER (tenor) 
BILL TRIGLIA (piano), BILL ANTHONY (bass), 
JUNIOR BRADLEY (drums), DANNY BANK (baritone) 
(a) with CHAUNCEY WELSCH (trombone) 

LTZ-K 15044 


The Hawk Returns 
Goin’ down home; I'll follow my secret heart; 
On my way; I'll tell vou later; 

What a-difference a day made; Last stop; 
Should I; Flight eleven; Modern fantasy; 

I’m confessin’; September song: 

They can’t take that away from me 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 

LTZ-C 15048 


Pithecanthropus Erectus— 
THE CHARLIE MINGUS JAZZ WORKSHOP 
Pithecanthropus erectus; A foggy day: 

Profile of Jackie; Love chant 

CHARLIE MINGUS (bass), JACKIE McLEAN (alto), 
J. R. MONTEROSE (tenor), MAL WALDRON (piano), 
WILLIE JONES (drums) 

LTZ-K 15052 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTET 
Spring is here; Autumn leaves; 
Thou swell; Nostalgia; j 
Platypus; Tune for Jaimey; April in Paris BER 
These foolish things; Saxophone pads; | HE 
Have you met Miss Jones Ki 
LTZ-N 15054 


Vibrations 

Love me or leave me (a); Minority (a); Tangerine (a); 

I want to be happy (a); After you've gone (b); 

A Sunday kind of love (b); It’s you or no one (0) 

CAL TJADER (vibes) with (a) HANK JONES (piano), 

AL McKIBBON (bass), KENNY CLARKE (drums); 

(b) RICHARD V/YANDS (piano), AL McKIBBON (bass). 

ROY HAINES (drums) 

Take me out to the ball game (a); 

A stranger in town (a); Darn that dream (b); 

Jeepers creepers (b); Oh, look at me now (b); 

Where or wher (a); Mighty like a rose (0) 

DON ELLIOTT (vibes) with (a) DOUG DUKE (organ), 

MORT HERBERT (bass), SID BULKIN (drums): 

(b) KAL WINDING (trombone), PHIL URSO (sax), 

DANNY BANKS (clarinet & baritone), 

JIMMY LYONS (piano), 

ARNOLD FISHKIND (bass), SID BULKIN (drums) 
LTZ-C 15050 


j 
THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY @RIXTO! 


Four Horns and a Lush Life 
I'll never forget what’s-her-name; But beautiful; 
Dancing on the ceiling: The boy next door; 
Just one of those things; 
Zigeuner; Limehouse blues; 
Lush life; Lover come back to me; Ramona; 
Someone to watch over me; 
What is this thing called love 
FRANK ROSOLINO, HERBIE HARPER, 
TOMMY PEDERSON, 
MAYNARD FERGUSON (trombones), 
STAN LEVEY (drums). RED MITCHELL (bass), 
MARTY PAICH (piano), DICK HOULGATE (baritone) 
conducted by RUSS GARCIA 
LTZ-N 1505! 


OUR HOR 


Sam Most 
Cherokee; Don’t worry ‘bout me; 
What a difference a day made; 
How deep is the ocean; 

Falling in love with love; 

Rose room; Smiles; Broadway: 
Tea for two; ’Deed I do 
SAM MOST ifiute), MARTY FLAX (baritone), 
BARRY GALBRAITH (cuitar), BILLY TRICLIA (piano), 
BURGHER JONES (bass), OSCAR PETTIFORD (bass), 


BOBBY DONALDSCN (drums), OSit JOHNSON (drums) 
LTZ-N 15063 


Swing Softly Sweet Sampson 
Lullaby in rhythm; Hoopdee whodee; 

If dreams come true; 

Stompin’ at the Savoy; I'll be back for more; 
Happy and satisfied; Cool and groovy; Blue Lou; 


North, South, East, Wess 
What'd ya say; Dill Pickles; 
Dancing on the ceiling; 


TET 

ard sock dance; Salvation; Lazy Sal The blues make me feel this wav: Licht and sweet; 
eaves; FRANK WESS (tenor & flute), The sweetness of you; Don’t be that way 
ia; FRANK FOSTER (tenor), EDGAR SAMPSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


LVA 9039 


il in Paris BENNY POWELL (trombone), 
me pads; HENRY COKER (trombone), 
es KENNY BURRELL (cuitar), 
EDDIE JONES (bass), 
KENNY CLARKE (drums) 
LTZ-C 15051 


STEPHANE ’ | 
GRAPPELLY | 


STEPHANE GRAPPELLY AND HIS QUINTET 
The nearness of you; Night and day; 
Don’t worry ‘bout me; 

Tangerine; Time on my hands; 

Lady be good; Lover man; Birth of the blues 
SDL 86048 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


HAMPTON HAWES 


Terrible T; Fanfare; Just Squeeze 

Me; Pi Remember April (103 min) 

—Hamp’s Paws; Move; Once In A 
While; Buzzy (10 min) 


(Esquire 20-079. 29s. 63d. 10inLP) 


These were recorded in 1952 and 
established Hampton Hawes as one of 
today’s more interesting pianists. 

According to Ira Gitler’s sleeve notes, 
Hampton's style, “is marked by insinuat- 
ing accents, rising and falling, with s‘ac- 
cato phrases as starting blocks (track and 
field type) and short multi-noted bursts as 
punc‘uators. The locked hands chord 
form, not often used by modernists who 
play in the Powell tradition is introduced 
by Hamp in a rolling manner”. Well 
maybe so, but the fact is that this is an 
exciting album with Hampton demon- 
strating terrific technique on the faster 
numbers such as “Terrible T” and the 
delightful ““Hamp’s Paws”, and consider- 
able Tatum influence on the mood pieces 
such as “Once In A While” and the 
inevitable “I'll Remember April”. The 
accompaniment from Larry Bunker on 
vibes, Clarence Jones, bass and Larry 
Marable on drums, serve Hampton most 
handsomely. PT. 


JOHNNY HODGES 


Perdido—Rose Room 
(Columbia SEB10058. 11s. 14d. EP) 


After his departure from the Ellington 
organisation in 1951, Johnny Hodges had 
a variety of men with him, mostly play- 
ing mainstream jazz with a leaning to- 
wards the modern style. These tracks are 
no exception, the modern influence being 
more noticeable in “Perdido”. Both 
Baker and Brown solo plentifully on 
both tracks, the former with simplicity 
and a delightfully clear tone. I find 
“Rose Room” the more interesting side, 
with a stronger Ellington influence dis- 
cernable in the ensemble work. Louis 
Bellson guests in the rhvthm section, and 
Leroy Lovett’s piano is consistent and 
audible throughout. Those who missed 
the LP version of “Dance Bash” would 
do well to fill part of this gap in their 
collections. G.L. 

Harold Baker (tpt), Lawrence Brown (tmb), 
Johnny Hodges (alto), Arthur Clarke (tenor), 
Leroy Lovett (pno), John Williams (bs), Louis 
Bellson (ds). 


JAZZ OF THE ROARING TWENTIES 
PHIL NAPOLEON 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Marmalade; Five Pennies; 

Go, Joe, Go; Tiger Rag (15 min)— 

THE “CALIFORNIA RAMBLERS 

I’ve A Garden In Sweden; Low 

Down; Mabel: Glad Rag Doll 
(144 min) 

(London A1-3562. 29s. 64d. 10inLP) 


The appeal of an album such as this 
is rather difficult to assess. To many the 
music will seem hopelessly corny but, 
although the primitive recording does no‘ 
help, the music, dated as it may sound, 
does reflect the happy atmosphere of the 
period. The Napoleon sides sound very 


similar to the early Red Nichols and 
his Five Pennies though a little rougher 
and less sophisticated. All were recorded 
in 1927. The personnel for the first, 
second and fourth, other than Phil him- 
self on trumpet, is: Vincent Grande, 
trombone; Jimmy Lytell, clarinet and 
alto; Frank Signorelli, piano; Rack Roth, 
drums, plus unknown banjo, violin, tuba 
etc. For “Five Pennies’, Miff Mole re- 
places Grande, and this, together with 
“Go, Joe, Go” are perhaps the best 
tracks. 

The California Ramblers tracks date 
from between 1924 (“Sweden” and 
“Mabel”) and 1928 (“Low Down” and 
“Glad Rag Doll’). Brief snatches of 
Adrian Roilini (bass-sax), Abe Lincoln 
(tmb), Frank Cush (tpt), Jimmy Dorsey 
(alto/clt) and other stalwarts of this 
period of early white jazz, make this 
side an interesting collectors’ piece. The 
informative cover notes are by editor 
Sinclair -Traill. P.T. 


JAZZ COMPOSER’S WORKSHOP 


An Asthete On Clarke Street; Cathy; 

Cookie; S’posin’; Ennui; Gloomy 

Sunday; Vignette (20 min)—Smog 

L.A.;.Level Seven; Transeason; Rose 

Geranium; Getting Together (194 
min) 


(London LTZ-C15058. 37s. 64d. 12inLP) 


This side displays the writing and 
playing talents of Bill Russo with a 
mixed assortment of players. The trum- 
pet ad-libs are stiff, the woodwind 
produce a mean pinched sound and the 
intonation in “Vignette” is nothing short 
of miserable. The unusual tonal colours 
Russe specializes in sound extremely 
doomy when performed with this group. 
The recording acoustics sound old- 
fashioned and so does Russo's trombone 
tone. The singer renders ‘ ‘S’posin’” and 
“Gloomy Sunday” and it is too painful, 
musically to discuss. The jazz contri- 
butions sound somewhat second-hand, 
especially the pianist, who sounds like 
he is sight-reading a Tristano solo. Russo 
employs the same orchestration tricks as 
he used for Kenton’s ten brass—five 
reeds band—they sounded better played 
by Kenton ! 

Side 2 brings us a wonderful modern 
tenor player in the person of Teo Macero. 
He is featured with the Charlie Mingus 
group and he is the one that will make 
you remember this record. They play 
some very abstract gear, and wander 
about in this experimental idiom quite 
comfortably. Curiosly enough, some of 
the tunes bear rather strong 
resemblance to “All The Things You 
Are”. But this is no fake stuff, it is 
really an honest attempt at something 
new. Whether vou find it permanently 
convincing or not you will at least find 
it very interesting. All the players have 
sufficient technical command to allow 
them to express what they think. B.B. 

Gail Bockman (tpt), Bill Russo (tmb). Chris 
Leuba, Ralph Macciocchi, Leon Mende'sohn. 
Ralph Metzer (French horns), Clyde Bachand 
(bass-tuba), Don Carone (alto), Kenny Mann 
(tnr), Don Hanby (bari), Martin Lerner, Larry 
Molinelli (flutes), Robert Mayer (oboe), Wilber 
Simpson (bassoon), Lloyd Lifton (pno). Bob 
Lesher (gtr), Max Wayne (bass), Mickey 
Simonetta (drs). 
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2nd Side: Teo Macero (tnr), Wally Cirillo 
(pno), Charlie Mingus (bass), Kenny Clarke (drs), 
for *‘Getting Together’? John LaPorta (alto), 
Teo Macero (tnr), George Barrow (bari), Mal 
Waldron (pno), Charlie Mingus (bass), Rudy 
Nichols (drs). 


JAZZ AT STORYVILLE—Vol. 2 


Love Is Just Around The Corner; 
Squeeze Me; Ballin’ The Jack; I'd 
Do Most Anything For You; Cali- 
fornia Here I Come (20 min)—St. 
James’ Infirmary; Baby Won’t You 
Please Come Home; The Lady’s In 
Love With You; Struttin’ With Some 
Barbecue (16 min). 


(London LTZ-C15061. 37s. 64d. 12inLP) 


Few people who play Dixieland today 
manage to show the same spirit which 
was evident in the old days. Pee Wee 
Russell happens to be one of those few, 
and any instrumental shortcomings on his 
part are more than offset by the vigour 
with which he tackles every one of these 
pieces. The lead in this session is shared 
with Ruby Braff, a trumpeter of excel- 
lence and repute. He plays well but 
fails to capture the full strength of this 
style of music. I far prefer the sound 
which is made by Ephy Resnick, a 
Tristano pupil of big band and classical 
standing, whose full tone and easy 
phrasing brand him as a trombonist out 
of the ordinary. He has what it needs 
to make the right sounds in a Dixieland 
band, and he does not spare his 
audience one little bit of joy. Pianist Red 
Richards, much travelled, has a fair share 
of the session, and makes nice sounds in 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


“Squeeze Me” and “Baby”. The rhythm 
is quiet and unexciting. The ensemble 
is at its best in “Ballin’ ” and “Struttin’ ”. 
‘Dixieland fans will enjoy this—the rest 
will probably condemn it for their usual 
reasons ! G.L. 

Pee Wee Russell (cit), Ruby Braff (tpt), Ephy 
Resnick (tmb), Red Richards (pno), John Field 
(bs), Kenny John (ds). Recorded, Storyville, 
Boston, January, 1952. 


JAZZ IN A STABLE 


It Might As Well Be Spring; Honey 

Bunny; Moten Swing; Porta Desks 

and Tuxedos (27 min)—Off Minor; 

Sweet and Lovely; Ray’s Idea; Dear 
Old Stockholm (29 min) 


(Esquire 32-018. 39s. 73d. 12in LP) 


That this is just about the longest LP 
I have yet come across is somewha: 
offset by the fact that the recording is 
technically so bad that in piaces the 
sound dies away altoge‘her. 

The group are from Boston and the 
music they play is modernish, but with 
an eye to swing. Trumpet and tenor play 
well together, although neither is what 
I would call an exceptional soloist. The 
tracks here are of extraordinary length, 
and although both solo well, neither of 
them have quite enough to say to sus- 
tain the interest throughout. The rhythm 
is beaty. Neves’ bass, although over re- 
corded, is particularly strong, and Zitano 
is a good rhythmic drummer if rather 
over fond of his cymbals. Santici’s piano 
playing is sound if not exciting. 

The best tracks are the jumpy ‘“Moten 
Swing” and the original and fascinating 
composition “Porta Desks”. S.T. 

Herb Pomeroy (tpt), Varty Haroutunian (tnr), 
Ray Santici (pno), John Neves (bass), James 
Zitano (drs). 


LES JOWETT’S JAZZ SEVEN 


Spring Sends Them; Struttin’ With 
Some Barbecue—Call Of The 
Freaks; Sidewalk Blues 


(Esquire EP121. 13s. 74d. EP) 


A noteworthy debut by this band from 
Brighton. The material selected is 
good, the standard of musicianship high, 
and although traditional in their sym- 
pathies they have not been afraid to 
break with tradition in their manner of 
playing. “Barbecue”, “Freaks” and 
“Sidewalk” all get novel treatment, the 
soloists are well above average, and the 
rhythm never gets dumpy. Emsley’s 
alto on “Freaks” is outstanding and 
Jowett shows control in his muted play- 
ing on “Sidewalk”. 

Jowett and Emsley again play well on 
the unusual “Spring” where the 
ensembles are nicely together. Emslev 
sounds a little uncertain on “Barbecue”. 
but both Jowett and Collier have good 
solos. The rhythm, with Evenett much 
in evidence, is extremely bright. 

(Note. Before anvone writes in. the 
‘breaks’ on “Sidewalk” are by A. 
Campfollower wielding a bulb horn). 
Les Jowett (tpt), Mike Collier (tmb), Stu 

Emsley (clt, alto), Bernie Waterman (nono), Geoff 

Berry (gtr), Roy Evenett (bass), Dick Neaves 

(drs). 20th January, 1957. 


CLEO LAINE 


Mad About The Boy; I'm On A 
See-Saw—A Love Like Ours; It’s A 
Pity To Say Goodnight 


(Esquire EP 122 13s, 74d... EP) 


A number of people who should know 
what they are about think Cleo Laine is 
a pretty good singer, and over the last 
five or six years she has been recognised 
as one of the few British singers worthy 
of mention outside of the self-adulating 
circles of the dance band world. One 
can see from this record her chief 
qualities; her voice is relaxed, assured, 
mellow and distinctive. Used intelligently 
as it is here, and with accompaniment of 
great competence, it goes to make a very 
pleasant disc. 

I think the best number is “Seesaw”, 
which features the most intriguing trom- 
bone of Keith Christie, but all the 
others are good light easy music, with 
semi-jazz support. A thing which strikes 
one, after hearing these tracks a few 
times, is that Cleo has not the faintest 
trace of an American accent; most re- 
freshing. GB. 

Keith Christie (tmb), Johnny Dee (alto, clit), 
Bil Le Sage (pno, vibes), Bill Sutcliffe (bs), Allan 
Ganley (dms). 


LOUISIANA SUGAR BABIES 


Willow Tree; ’Sippi—Thou Swell; 
Persian Rug 


(H.M.V. 7EG8215. 9s. 34d. EP’) 


This is collectors’ music of limited 
appeal, but well worth hearing for its 
interesting combination of Fats Waller 
and James P. Johnson on organ and 
piano respectively; it also features the 
work of two little known sidesmen— 
trumpeter Jabbo Smith and _altoist 
Garvin Bushell. No one would deny 
that the music is dated today, but the 
curiously assorted group is primarily one 
for soloists, and all these men can be 
heard to good advantage. Garvin Bushell 
even solos on bassoon—one of the rare 
occasions where this instrument has been 
used for solo work in jazz. Jabbo Smith 
plays muted trumpet with fluent ease, 
and it is sad to think that he has dis- 
appeared into obscurity. 

Jabbo Smith (tpt), Garvin Bushell (clt, alto, 
and bassoon), James P. Johnson (pno), Fats 
Waller (organ). Recorded, Camden, New Jersey, 
27th March, 1928. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 


Red Bears and Rice—Baby Doll 
(Parlophone R4277. Ss. 7d. 78rpm) 


The first track is unimpressive—a 
subdued and rather uninspiring Latin- 
American beat makes the foundation for 
some typical solos from the band. The 
reverse, apparently based on the theme 
song from the film of the same name. is 
much better. Humphrey and_ Bruce 
Turner both produce eloquent slow 
tempo solos, and the ride-out savours of 
Ellington thought. G.L. 
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(a) Looking For Turner; Doin’ The 
Rounds—-(b) Waiting For Picard; 
Sugar Rose 
(Parlophone GEP8609. 10s. 54d. EP) 


A good record played in the swingy 
style lately adopted by this group. 
“Turner”, a slow blues, opens with a 
good unison chorus by Humph and 
Picard over relaxed rhythm. Humoph’s 
solo is particularly flowing. “Rounds” 
has more good Humph, and a muted 
chorus by Picard which shows great 
assurance. 

“Picard” has Humph playing in his 
Buck Clayton manner. The rhythm gets 
a little dragging here, but Turner’s alto 
iS as competent as ever. The last track 
is nicely relaxed. The two horns solo 
really well and Parker's piano interlude 
in the Waller manner is quite satis- 
factory. Likeable Lyttelton. S.T. 

(a) Lyttelton (tpt), Johnny Picard (tmb), 
Johnny Parker (pno), Freddy Legon (gtr), Jim 
Bray (bs), Eddie Taylor (drs). 

(b) Lyttelton, Parker, Bray, Bruce Turner 
(alto), Stan Greig (drs). 


PHINEAS NEWBORN Jr. 


Barbados (b); All The Things You 

are (a); The More I See You (c); 

Celia (b) (28 min)—Dahoud; New- 

port Blues (c); I’m Beginning To 

See The Light (a); Afternoon In 
Paris (b) (28 min) 


(London LTZ-K15057. 37s. 12inLP) 


The  twenty-four-year-old Memphis 
born pianist makes his British recording 
debut with a splash and a flash which 
gives me hope for the future. As we 
piano lovers recover from the shock of 
Tatum’s death, and from the vicious fact 
that Bud Powell is no longer playing the 
way he would like to, there is a threat 
that the life-line of piano progression 
may not be carried on. I believe, after 
hearing this record, that Phineas may 
well be capable of taking on where these 
two great names have left off. The 
rhythm, the technique, the conception 
and the form all seem to lie at his finger 
tips. He is by no means a perfect jazz 
pianist at the moment—for one thing he 
is almost disastrously busy in his agonis- 
ing attempt to employ the vast technique 
at his disposal. For another thing he 
tends to listen to his own Bachian 
counterpoint in slow or _ off-tempo 
numbers, with the result that they drag 
uncomfortably. 

The significance of this musician lies 
in his pointers—the rhythmic second 
chorus of “All The Things”; the tur- 
bulence of “Celia” with its brilliant 
drumming by Kenny Clarke; the scintil- 
lation of “Dahoud™; the ovenharded. 
Ta‘ur-esoue “Newport Blues”. and an 
absurdly fast and vivacious “Beginning 
To Sez The Light”. My prediction is 
that given a short- time to overcome the 
verbosity of his present technical prowess 
and some incentive to play with the 
economy of a Bill Basie, he may well set 
a new line in piano jazz from the point 
where Tatum left off. Much will depend 
on his influences in the next year or two, 
and on his ability to subdue the nresent 
tendency to a surfeit of notes. Greater 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


men than he have failed to survive sur- 
feits before now. G.L. 

(a) Phineas Newborn (pno), Oscar Pettiford 
(bs), Kenny Clarke (ds). 

(b) as (a) with Calvin Newborn (gtr). 

(c) Piano solos. 


TINY PARHAM 


Snake Eyes; Head Hunter’s Dream 
—Clarice; Shuttering Blues 


(HMV 7EG 8210. 10s. 5$d. EP) 


Recorded in Chicago 2nd July, 1928, 
these are fairly representative of the 
music played for dancing on the Negro 
South Side during that period. There 
is nothing outstanding but the band have 
an obvious feeling for the blues and Par- 
ham shows himself as a pianist of parts. 
The trumpet player is suggested as Punch 
Miller or Ray Hobson, but he does not 
sound like Miller to me—Hobson I do 
not know. On “Stuttering” the trumpet 
style is quite familiar, but so far 1 have 
not been able to decide if it is my 
memory that is playing me tricks or, if 
not, where I have heard this player 
before. The clarinettist is also worth 
noting and, except on the quite horrible 
“Clarice”, so too is the alto player. If 
you have’ a liking for early Negro dance 
music, then this will probably intrigue 
you quite a lot. S.T. 


OSCAR PETERSON 
with COUNT BASIE 


Extended Blues — Be My Guest; 
Blues For The Count and Oscar 


(Columbia SEB10060. 11s. 14d. EP) 


I always rejoice on those occasions 
when Bill Basie plays the organ—a thing 
in which he indulges seldom at the re- 
cording studio. Here he plays an organ/ 
piano duet with Peterson, accompanied 
only by the rhythm section for the first 


ful, due to Peterson's too busy piano, and 
to the apparent unsuitability of the 
piano/organ balance for solo work. The 
Basie dynamics are splendid—Fats alone 
could have achieved a swinging organ 
effect comparable to this. “Guest” finds 
Peterson still busy at the piano, and the 
Count holding the baton in the front of 
the full Basie band; 1952 vintage. No 
solos apart from Peterson and one 
realises just how little he has to say in a 
piece like this. “Blues for Count” finds 
Count Basie back at the organ and the 
addition of tenor men Davis and Quini- 
chette. This seems to be the best track 
of all in the fusion of piano/organ 
sounds, but | still find Oscar unable to 
evoke or express the rhythm of the re- 
mainder. G.L. 

(a) Oscar Peterson (pno), Count Basie (organ), 
Freddie Green (gtr), Ray Brown (bs), Gus John- 
son (ds.) 

(b) Joe Newman, Wendell Culley, Paul Cam- 
bell, Reunald Jones (tpt), Ernie Wilkins (alto), 
Eddie Davis, Paul Quinichette (tenor), Charlie 
Fowlkes (barit), Peterson (pno), Green (gtr), 
Brown (bs), Johnson (ds). 

(c) Davis, Quinichette (tenor), remainder as (a) 
above. Recorded, New York, 26th July, 1952. 


PIANO RAREITIES 
Fats Waller-Anna Jones Sister Kate; 
Trixie Blues. Dixie Four, St. Louis 
Man; Kentucky Stomp (10 min)— 
Dobby Bragg, Fire Detective Blues. 
Meade Lux Lewis-Rob Robinson, 
Don’t Put That Thing On Me. 
Turner Parrish, Trenches; Fives 
(12 min) 
(London AL 3565. 29s. 63d. 10inLP) 


Another excellent item from London's 
“Origins of Jazz” series. The Waller 
tracks are not too important, although 
there are faint traces of what was to 
come in both his solo passages. Anna 
Jones is by no means a bad singer, her 
slow version of “Sister Kate” being quite 
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gay and uninhibited as one expec‘s from 
this joyful group. Blythe plays splendid 
piano, really swinging against fine 
rhythmic backing from John Lindsay 
(bass), Jimmy Bertrand (drums) and an 
unknown guitarist, 

The track by Bragg is good straight- 
forward blues singing and playing, whilst 
Meade Lux shows himself here ‘o be 
able to employ other piano methods than 
the boogie. Robinson is an amusing 
vaudeville type singer, but I fancy some 
people may take exception to the lyrics 
which are as bawdy as any I ever 
remember hearing. 

The last two tracks by Parrish are 
outstanding. His fast “Trenches” really 
rocks along, and his version of the 
famous “Fives” is another splendid piece 
of boogie piano playing. 

Tracks 1 and 2 recorded Chicago, 1924. 4 ‘and 
4 Chicago 1928. 5 7/9/29. 6 Chicago 1930. 7 
and 8 13/1/33. 


BUD POWELL 


Deep Night (a); That Old Black 
Magic (a); "Round Midnight; (a) 
Thou Swell (b) (15 min)—Like 
Someone In Love (c); Someone To 
Watch Over Me (b); Lover Come 
Back To Me (b); Tenderly (b); 
How High The Moon (b) (15 min) 


(Columbia 33CX10069. 39s. 7}d. 12inLP) 


These sad efforts by the greatest of all 
modern pianists are relieved by moments 
of occasional brilliance which mainly 
serve to reveal the extremes of despon- 
dency, verging on megalomania, which 
appear to exist in their performer’s mind. 
It seems to be increasingly obvious that 
Powell's health, both mental and 
physical, is sufficiently undermined that 
he can no longer be relied on to execute 
the scintillating performances of five or 
six years ago. The first three tracks are 
frankly bad—inaccurate and nonsensical 
by any standards. In a different session 
he launches into “Thou Swell” with 
clarity and understanding, to make the 
best track of the record. Even here he 
only partly warms to his task of making 
exquisite music although his last chorus 
is a delight. He comes closer than usual 
to Tatum in his version of “Someone To 
Watch”—remarkably straight in concept, 
and lucid in expression. “Lover” is fast 
and boppish, with some fine upper regis- 
ter work in the second chorus, whilst 
both this and the last two tracks are 
typical of his later period work. “Moon” 
is fast and repetetive, and his dynamics 
are Slightly offset by some inaccurate and 
unimaginative playing in the bass. 


(a) Bud Powell (pno), Percy Heath (bs), Max 
Roach (ds). 

(b) Powell (no), Lloyd Trotman (bs), Art 
Blakey (ds). 

(c) Powell (solo). 


RAGTIME PIANO ROLL Vol. 4 


Zig Zag Rag; Alabama Tickle: 
Georgia) Camp Meeting; Dill 
Pickles (114 min)—Junkman Rag; 
Pianophiends Rag & Black Beauty; 
Polar Bear Rag & Louisiana Rag; 
Maple Leaf Rag (124 min) 


(London AL3563. 29s. 64d. 10inLP) 
The performers here are all unknown 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 
(London HA-N2043. 37s. 64d. 12inLP) 


but if you have a taste for this kind of 
music, as I have, you will find this an 
enchanting record, “Alabama Tickle” and 
“Georgia Camp Meeting” are from the 
very early cakewalk perjod, and are 
more or less played as written with little 
or no jazz content. “Zig Zag” is a good, 
melodious rag by an unknown composer. 
The long version of “Dill Pickles” is one 
of the best pieces of pianola music | 
have ever heard. The player makes full 
use of the devices of the player piano 
and punches out Charles Johnson’s ex- 
cellent tune with rare abandon. 

I should imagine that the tracks on 
Side 2 are from a later date. “Junkman” 
is real barrelhouse music, finely relaxed 
and swingy. The two rags on Track 2 
are not qui‘e so good, but the next track 
is in quite the best ragtime tradition 
working up to a good climax. Lastly a 
very excellent version of “Maple Leaf” 
fast, and with a decided jazz flavour. 


eRe 


BUDDY RICH AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Blue and Sentimental; Down For 
The Double; Jump For Me; Blues 
For Basie (214 min)—Jumping At 
The Woodside; Ain’t It The Truth: 
Shorty George; 9.20 Special (19 min) 


(Columbia 33CX10071. 39s. 74d. 


The titles will give you the clue that 
“This One’s for Basie” is a musical tri- 
bute to the great Count himself. Rich 
engaged the services of arranger Marty 
Paich in an attempt, not to copy, but to 
introduce other thoughts into Basie’s 
orchestral pieces. Buddy apparently 
hoped to “suggest the weightless Basie 
sound” in these new arrangements, but T 
confess that, despite the calibre of the 
men in the band, they fall short of mv 
idea of the Basie sound. Rich himself 
produces an exciting beat, esvecially in 
the medium tempo pieces. The soloists 
blow hard and with enthusiasm, even 
flutist Buddy Collette. The best comes 
from Harry Edison and Frank Rosolino; 
as a group they succeed best in “Jump 
For Me”, “Blues For Basie” and “9.20 
Svecial”. Jimmy Rowles fills the piano 
chair with subdued solos and a_ sur- 
prisingly un-Basie-like approach. 

Whatever its shortcomings, this music 
is streets ahead of the normal white big 
band music, and Buddy Rich deserves 
full credit for a courageous attempt to 
make a swing band swing in the accepted 
sense of the word. LL. 

Conrad Gozzo, Pete Condoli, Harry Edison 
(tpt), Frank Rosolino (tmb), Bob Enevoldsen 
(valve tmb and tenor), Bob Cooper (tenor), 
Buddy Collette (tenor, barit, and flute), Jimmy 
Rowles (pno), Joe Mondragon (bs), Bill Pitman 
(gtr), Buddy Rich (ds). 


SAL SALVADOR 


Frivolous Sal; Tangerine; I Cover 

The Waterfront; You Stepped Out 

Of A Dream; You Could Swing - 

For That (15 min)—All The Things 

You Are; Salaman; Handful Of 

Stars; I Love You; I'll Remember 
April (19 min) 


Pleasant and tuneful music by a 
quartet led by Stan Kenton’s old 
guitarist Sal Salvador. On the up tempo 
tunes, Campbell and Roumanis generate 
a firm beat, and Costa plays some ener- 
taining and adven‘urous piano. He is 
especially good on “Dream”, the amuse- 
ing “You Could Swing For That”, and 
“All The Things” on which he plays both 
piano and vibes. Of the rest I would 
pick “Salaman”, an unusual and 
intriguing melody 

Sal Salavador (gtr), Eddie Costa (pno, vibes), 
George Roumanis (bass), Jimmy Campbell (drs). 
February 1956. 


Martians Come Back 
SHORTY ROGERS AND HIS GIANTS 


Martians Come Back; Astral Alley; 

Lotus Bud; Dickie’s Dream (21 min) 

—Papouche; Serenade In Sweets; 

Planetarium; Chant Of The Cosmos 
(21 min) 


_ (London LTZ-K 15056. 37s.64d. 12inLP) 


If all the tracks on this album were as 
satisfying as “Sweets”, “Dream”, and 
“Alley” (all featuring trumpeter Harry 
Edison) this would be a ‘must’, but apart 
from “Cosmos” which is pleasantly 
interesting; the remaining tracks are just 
dull. 

Rogers fronts a trumpet quintet plus 
rhythm for “Alley” and “Sweets”. Pete 
Candoli plays the lead, and on the former 
title there are short solos from Rogers, 
Fagerquist. and Conti Candoli. All. 
however, are eclipsed by Edison, whose 
muted chorus is much more lively and 
purposeful. The often tense Shelly 
Manne sounds more relaxed here. Rogers 
doubles trumpet and fluegel horn on 
“Sweets” with Candoli and the ever- 
dependable Edison being the standout 
soloists. “Dream” is played by a septet 
in a Basie-stvle fashion and again Edison 
steals the solo honours, although pianist 
Pete Cera, altoist Bud Shank, Barney 
Kessell on guitar and Rogers (fluegel 
horn) all have something to say. The 
intrumentation for “Cosmos” is similar 
to that of Shorty’s original Giants. The 
inclusion of a tuba and French Horn 
help to produce some intriguing tonal 
colouring although this track never really 
gets to swinging. Rogers blows some 
pleasant muted trumpet, and Jimmy 
Giuffre’s clarinet is as cool and “breathy” 
as ever—he blows a couple of “noteless 
breaks”—-all, vou can hear is air being 
forced through the horn—all of which 
amounts to, exactly nothing ! 

The four remaining tracks are by 
Shorty’s regular working quintet. 

Tracks 1, 3, 5 and 7: Shorty Rogers (tpt, fig! 
horn), Jimmy Giuffre (clt, tnr, bar), Lou Levy 
(pno), Ralph Pena (bs), Shelly Manne (dims). 

Tracks 2 and 6: Rogers, Harry Edison, Don 
Fagerquist, Pete Candoli, Conte Candoli (tpts), 
Earl Grey (pno), Ralph Pena (bs), Shelly Manne 
(dms). 

Track 4: Rogers (fig. horn), Harry Edison 
(tpt), Bud Shank (alto), Pete Cera (pno), Barney 
Kessell (gtr), Leroy Vinnegar (bs), Shelly Manne 
(dims). 
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Track 8: Rogers (tpt), Jimmy Giuffre (clt), Bob 
Enevoldsen (viv. tmb), Bud Shank (alto), John 
Graas (French horn), Paul Sarmento (tuba), 
Earl Grey (pno), Ralph Pena (bs), Shelly Manne 
(dms). 


THE RONNIE SCOTT SEXTET 


Pittsburg Opener; Bass House; It 
Don’t Mean A Thing; All This And 
Heaven Too; This Can’t Be Love: 
Phil’s Tune (21 min}—You Leave 
Me Breathless; Give Me The Simple 
Life; Polka Dots and Moonbeams: 
I.P.A. Special; Squeeze Me; 
Avalon (24 min) 
(Philips BBL7153. 35s. 14d. 12in LP) 


This disc is purportedly issued in 
honour of the recent tour of the States 
undertaken by the Ronnie Scott Sextet 
It was recorded in January of this year 
and is of an uneven quality. Some of the 
would stand up to in- 
spection in the 
et States, others are less 

I feel that this group is at its best 
when being used as a showcase for one 
of its members. Thus, Scott’s own solo 
on “All This and Heaven Too”, with 
a delicately counterpointed backing from 
the Jimmy Deuchar arrangement, is one 
of the best tracks here. The Stan Tracey 
ee “Bass House” is spoilt by the 

ite blatant annexati i 
xation of the Thelonius 

Despite the superficiaily hard swinging 
warmth of the solos—especially the rip 
roaring “It Don't Mean A Thing”—I feel 
that the basic approach is cool. and this 
dulls the edge of the music. Nevertheless 
this is well worth your attention for it’s 
well recorded, and, apart from a Phil 
Seamen drum solo track. is very musical. 

B.N. 

Ronnie Scott (ten), Derek Humble (alto) 
Jimmy Deuchar (tpt), Stan Tracey (pno), Kenny 
Napper (bs), Phil Seamen (dms). 


BUD SHANK QUARTET 


Bag of Blues; Nature Boy; All This 
and Heaven Too; Jubilation (21 
min}—Do Nothin’ You Hear 
From Me; Nocturne for Flute: 
Walkin’; Carioca (22 min) 
(Vogue LAE12041. 38s. 3d. 12inLP) 


Here is the present reigning king of 
alto saxophone jazz with a trio support 
knocking out the greatest beat you'll hear 
in many an LP. The slows are interpreted 
with maximum taste and musical sym- 
pathy; the swingers start and carry on 
with an intense exuberance inside a 
highly relaxed framework. The group 
sounds like a unit that agrees with the 
selection of each other's company. The 
tunes are finely selected by Shank who 
plays them with a conviction and a 
swinging style that seems to lack any 
inhibitions. His tone is vibrant, full and 
uniform throughout the entire register. 
He has the command of sound to change 
it from a piercing, driving quality, to a 
plaintive cry or a delicious sub-tone. In 
doing this he holds the listener's interest 
from beginning to end. His flute sounds 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


good on the ballads—‘“Nature Boy” 
(which receives a simply beautiful har- 
monic treatment) and a sensitive composi- 
tion by Williamson, “Nocturne”. 

“Bag of Blues” an original by Bob 
Cooper, has the most interesting chord 
progression, and both Shank and Wil- 
liamson are right with it. For swing, one 
tempo is as good as the other for they 
are all loaded with it. The engineering 
of the recording is excellent, maintaining 
a consistently good sound throughout. 
Bud Shank is making one of the biggest 
contributions to modern jazz, and he is 
ever improving with each record. 


B.B. 
Bud Shank (alto, flute), Claude Williamson 
(pno), Don Prell (bass), Chuck Flores (drs). 


ART TATUM 


Honeysuckle Rose; Moonglow; I Got 
Rhythm (a); Begin The Beguine (b); 
Tea For Two (c); Stormy Weather 
(d); (15 min)—Gone With The Wind 
(d); St. Louis Blues (b); Cocktails 
For Two; Deep Purple; After 
You’ve Gone (a); Rosetta (b) (16 
min) 
(Vogue-Coral LVA9047. 37s.6$d. 12inLP) 


A wonderful collection of Tatum items 
taken from four different periods. The 
six tracks by the trio are surprising in 
that Tatum works perfectly with Grimes 
and to a lesser extent Stewart. Tatum’s 
virtuosity was such that, wittingly or not, 
he was inclined to completely over- 
shadow any other musicians who joined 
forces with him, but here he works in 
perfect concord with the brilliant Grimes. 
“Honeysuckle” is outstanding. 

The rest is just Tatum—which means 
jazz at its uttermost peak. The impact 
of “St. Louis” with its rolling, boogie 
Opening is tremendous; “Rosetta” is 
attacked with colossal swing; and 
“Beguine” is imbued with that special 
flavour belonging to Tatum alone. 

The earlier sides are no more dated 
than any of Tatum’s work—it does not 
and will never date. “Tea For Two” is 
for me the only version of Youman’s 
musical comedy tune, and both “Stormy 
Weather” and the wonderful “Gone With 
The Wind” are examples of the great iazz 
pianist at his very best. 4 & 

(a) Tatum (pno), Siam Stewart (bass), Tiny 
Grimes (gtr). May 1944. 

(b) Solos. 26/7/40. 

(c) Solos. 12/4/39 

(d) Solos. 29/11/37. 


CLARK TERRY 


Swahili; Double Play; Slow Boat; 
Co-op (18 min)—Kitten; The Coun- 
tess; Tuma; Chuckles (18 min) 


(EmArcy EJL 1255. 35s. 1d. 12inLP) 


From the first bars of trumpet played 
here there can be no doubt that one is 
listening to a player of great technical 
and musical talent. Terry’s style is at 
‘imes reminiscent of Rex Stewart. which 
is perhaps the reason that he fits so well 
in‘o the Duke Ellington orchestra. 

The musicians used for this session 
are so good that it seems a pity better 
material was not selected. The tunes are 
mostly originals by Terry and Quincy 


Jones Jr., but they are little more than 
riffs based on the old twelve bar blues 
formula, The melody line for the most 
part is thin, the performances rely on 
the technical skill of the performers 
rather than on any feeling for the music. 

All the same there is much here to be 
recommended—Clark’s forceful and un- 
restrained playing being a real pleasure. 
“Swahili” is virtually trumpet and drums, 
and the performance builds up to an 
exciting climax. “Double Play” is a 
vehicle for the two bass players, with 
some good muted playing from Terry. I 
like Clark’s own “Slow Boat” best of all 
the tracks—Ellingtonish in mood and 
execution, it features Clark playing Rex 
Stewart style trumpet and also gives 
Oscar Pettiford an opportunity to show 
what a becoming sound he can obtain 
from playing cello pizzicato. “Tuma” is 
another good track, whilst, if you like 
high-powered dexterity, you'll enioy 
Jimmy Cleveland’s breakneck and breath- 
taking solo on “Kitten”. The rest of the 
tracks are not quite so good but Clark’s 
work is excellent throughout. 


Clark Terry (tpt), Cecil Payne (bari), Jimmy 
Cleveland (tmb), Horace Silver (pno), Oscar 
Pettiford (cello bass), Wendell Marshall (bass), 
Art Blakey (drs). Recorded 4/1/55. 


CHARLIE VENTURA ORCHESTRA 


For Boppers Only; Caravan—Ha; 
*Deed I Do 


(HMV 7EG8213. 9s. 34d. EP) 


These sides date back to 1949, but 
surprisingly enough, they don’t sound 
too dated. Ventura’s tenor playing at this 
point in his career was far more tasteful 
than it is today, although his hard, edgy 
sound has never really appealed to me. 

The band produce a big, fat sound 
with good solos from Candoli and Green. 
Cain’s vocal on “Deed I do” isn’t 
particularly exciting, neither are her 
‘scat?’ duets with pianist Roy Kral. 
“Boppers” presents the duo singing a 
more complex ‘scat’ section, but on the 
whole, this is a dull track. “Caravan” 
finds Charlie with a big band. The 
arrangement is contrived and lacks con- 
tinuity, and Ventura contributes the only 
worthwhile solo. K.G 
““Boppers’’, “‘Deed I Do’’: Ventura (tnr), Conte 
Candoli (tpt), Benny Green (tmb), Boots Mussulli 
(alto, bar), Roy Kral (ono, vel), Kenny O’Brien 
(bs), Ed Shaughnessy (dms), Jackie Cain (vel). 
“Ta’’: As above, but Dave McKenna (nno), and 
Red Mitchell (bs), replace Kral and O’Brien. 
“Caravan’’: Stan Fishelson, Dale Pearce, Red 
Rodney, Johnny Mandel (tots), Benny Green, 
Bart Varsalona, Mortie Bullman (tmbs), Bill 


- Barber (tuba), Frank Socolow, Ray Beckenstein 


(altos), Al Cohn, Al Epstein (tnrs), Charlie Ven- 
tura (tnr, bar), Manny Albam (bar), Lou Stein 
(pno), Barry Galbraith (gtr), Cur'ey Russell (bs), 
Ed Shaughnessy (dms), George Russe’! (tambour- 
ine). 


“FATS” WALLER 


There’s A Gal In My Life; Slightly 
Less Than Wonderful; This Is So 
Nice; Martinique—Sometimes I Feel 
Like A Motherless child; Solitude 


(HMV 7EG8212. 10s. 54d. EP) 
The great delicacy of his playing is 
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once again revealed in these tracks— 
piano and organ solos made at his last 
recording session in September 1943. 
The flamboyant introduction to “Soli- 
tude” is something which no one else 
would even attempt—with him it 
succeeds completely. The poorly recorded 
(or dubbed ?) piano tracks on the re- 
verse are amusing and typical, but not 
so Outstanding as some of recent issue. 
My favourite is still “This is so nice”. 


DINAH WASHINGTON 


Look To The Rainbow; Ill Wind; 
A Cottage For Sale; All Of Me; 
More Than You Know; There'll Be 
Some Changes Made (20 min)—... 
Goodbye; Willow Weep For Me; 
Make Me a Present Of You; Smoke 
Gets In Your Eyes; I Could Have 
Told You; Accent On Youth (21 
min) 
(EmArcy EJL 1255. 35s. 14d. 12inLP) 


I doubt if Dinah Washington has ever 
made a record to top this for it is just 
one of those on which everything seems 
to go right. The numbers are well 
chosen; the accompaniment lends iust the 
right support; and Dinah sings with 
warmth and individuality. There’s a 
trace of Ella at times and in places she 
reminds me of Ethel Waters, but its 
mostly ‘Dinah—and very nice, too. 

It is a record which grows on one with 
each succeeding number seeming better 
sung than the previous one, and you can’t 
want much more than that. Herb Geller, 
Georgie Auld. an un-named trombone 
and Wynton Kelly on piano all contri- 
bute handsomely to this LP. “All of Me”, 
“More Than You Know” and “There’ll 
Be Some Changes Made’ are my own 
particular favourites. P.T. 


LESTER YOUNG 


Somebody Loves Me; Come Rain, 
Come Shine; Rose Room; Another 
Mambo (15 min)—Kiss Me Again; 
It Don’t Mean A Thing: I’m In The 
Mood For Love; Big Top Blues 


(Columbia 33CX10070. 39s. 74d. 12inLP) 


Whilst I am not an admirer of Lester 
Young’s tone, I am the first to admit 
that his playing always interests me a 
great deal. He deals with what are 
known these days as ballads, (“Come 
Rain’, “Mood For Love”) in an ugly, 
slimy fashion, never quite hitting the note 
right on the nose, but wriggling around 
it all the time. It is intentional I know, 
but I don’t like it nevertheless. 

The “swing songs”, to coin a phrase, 
“Somebody Loves Me” and “Rose 
Room” (play ‘em slow and they auto- 
matically become ballads) and ‘It Don’t 
Mean A Thing” show much more guts 
and beat. Again here I am not over fond 
of the trumpeter’s fashionably thin tone, 
but he swings a bit and plays some in- 
teresting stuff on “Love Me” and the 
blues. 

It should be no‘ed that the first two 
tracks on Side 2 are not as labelled. they 


should be reversed. T. 

Lester Young (tnr). Jesse Drakes (tpt), Gildo 
Mahones (pno), John Ore (bass), Connie Kaye 
(drs). Spring 1954. 
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PROGRESS TO WHERE ? 


The latest cool-progressive trend is a 
bit startling and as usual there is no 
parallel in authentic jazz music. As far 
as I know, pianist Ahmad Jamal was one 
of the first progressives to quit saying 
that he was “fed up with music”. This 
happened at the Embers in New York, 
the result being that bassist Israel 
Crosby and guitarist Ray Crawford were 
left standing in a futile manner on the 
band stand and the subsequent cancella- 
tion of their Canadian and California 
dates. 

Next came Stan Getz who, quoted by 
Down Beat, is “jaded about the music 
business”. “I’m just not able to cope 
with all the hassles that go with being a 
jazz player,” he said. Asked about new 
directions in tenor playing Getz said, 
“Apparently there’s nowhere new to go. 
All the avenues appear to have been 
explored.” Getz is going to study medi- 
cine. 

I now read in Jet magazine that Miles 
Davis is also going to lay his horn 
down. “I’ve had it,” he said. Miles told 
Jet, “This is no sudden decision. I’ve 
been thinking about it for a long time 
and after I close here I’m calling it 
cuits.” Miles was plaving at the Modern 
Jazz Room _ in Chicago. Juilliard- 
schooled Miles has been offered a teach- 
ing post and he has an offer of $200 a 
week as musical director of a record 
company. 


WILL THIS TREND BE SWUNG ? 


An item that has lifted eyebrows to 
the hairline has come to local attention. 
A Representative in Congress, “has filed 
legislation for consideration by the 
current Congress calling for an assistant 
secretary of state on__ international 
cultural relations.” 

“Aim of the measure is to promote 
more artist exchanges and to send more 
jazz groups abread.” 

We haven't considered culture to be 
that important very often and no such 
efforts have been successful. Wouldn't 
it be amusing if iazz music had a hand 
in swinging a government deal that 
hasn't been swung before? In a very 
cautious, slow tempo at first, of course. 


SHAKE IT AND BREAK IT 

Satchmo and Elvis are going to record 
together. It seems to have come about 
because Presley told a Texas disc spin- 
ner that he wanted to “make one with 
Satch”. Louis is quoted as saying, “I’m 
definitely gonna do a record with him. 
You'd be surprised what we could do 
together.” 

Presley may have a more righteous 


SAZZ SCENE 


feeling for jazz music than is generally 
supposed. W. C. Handy came to 
Fresley’s defence by saying, “I’m blind 
and can’t see Mr. Presley ... I don't 
know if his detractors are right. I 
remember when people said some pretty 
nasty things about my music.” (Jet). 


THE STRANGE FRUIT 


The stick of dynamite thrown in front 
of the building where Loujs Armstrong 
was playing a concert may be far more 
explosive in cities around the world than 
it could be in Knoxville, Tennessee. Add 


‘this to the attempt to kidnap Nat Cole 


off the band stand in the South and 
musicians have produced indisputsable 
evidence that can’t be kept hidden under 
the blanket of counter propaganda. 
Benny Goodman had just finished saying 
that racial prejudice at home was a lot 
of propaganda by you-know-who when 
the stick of dynamite in Tennessee blew 
Satchmo’s name onto the front pages of 
the newspapers of the nation. 


NEWS ROUND UP 


Kid Ory and his Creole Jazz Band 
have three 12” and three 10” Good 
Time Jazz LPs in the record stores. Two 
more recently issued are the 1944-45 
recordings with Papa Mutt Carey, Bud 
Scott, Buster Wilson, Darnell Howard. 
Omer Simeon, Ed Garland, Alton Redd 
and Minor Hall. The sixteen sides are 
on LP L-12022. 

Good Time Jazz has also issued the 
first Bay City Jazz Band recordings with 
Everett Farey and Sandforn Newbauer 
as co-leaders. John S. Wilson of the 
New York Times picked it as one of 
the “Best Traditional Jazz LPs of 
1956”. 

Baby Dodds appeared at a concert 
in Lombard, near Chicago, on February 
ninth. Playing with him were Natty 
Dominique, trumpet; Al Wynn. trom- 
bone, and Odell Rand, clarinet. | heard 
Wynn with Baby Dodds some years 
ago in Chicago and I was mightily 
impressed by: him—he sounded much 
better than on his records. It is shameful 
that such fine jazz musicians have been 
neglected. 

I have recently talked with Jasper 
Jones who lives here and I hope to get 
an interview with him = soon. Jones 
played with Walter Page’s Original Blue 
Devils along with Lester Youne, Buster 
Smith and so on. Althoueh blind, 
Jasver Jones still plays. 

Alton Purnell has sent a tape from 
San Francisco of an interview with 
Albert Snaer who recorded with Dewey 
Jackson’s Peacock Orchestra and with 
Claude Hopkins. Snaer is a New Orleans 
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By BERTA WOOD 


trumpet player, a couple of years 
younger than Louis Armstrong and 
appears to be in top form judging from 
the tape recorded interview. Snaer was 
visiting San Francisco having lived in 
Connecticut for the past fourteen years. 
He is ready and willing to play again 
and says that New Orleans jazz is his 
first and strongest love. He played on 
the Capitol steamer with Fats Marable 
and says that anyone playing with Fats 
had to read in addition to being a good 
musician. 


ON THE FUNNY SIDE OF 
THE STREET 


The jazz cartoonists are active these 
days. One cartoon shows an eager 
fellow standing in front of the boss’ 
desk beside a record that is some seven 
feet in diameter. The boss is shouting 
in an irascible manner, “I don’t care if 
it will play for six months without 
stopping. I still say that it isn’t practical”. 

Latest in the commercial jazz advert 
department are the Mills Brothers and 
Satchmo and his band for a beer com- 
pany. It reads, “Ain't Misbehavin’ 
I'm Savin’ All My Beer For You ?”. 

In some places in the South, the end 
of segregation was painless and amusing. 
A librarian was asked how it was 
accomplished and he replied, “When the 
painters finished painting the library, 
they forgot to replace the sign.” 


RECORDS BY POST 


ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
OVERSEAS—TAX FREE 


U.K. E.Ps/L.Ps — POST AND 
PACKING FREE 


AGATE & CO., LTD. 


(Ken Lindsay, manager) 
in assoviation with Dobell's 
Record Shop 


77 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
GER 4197 


RECORDS. RECORD PLAYERS 
TAPE RECORDERS Etc. 


Write for Details 
and Free Bookiet 
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HAROLD FIELDING PRESENTS 
COUNT BASIE 


In association with Harold Davison, 
of course. 

The eagerly awaited tour by the Basie 
Orchestra opened at the Festival Hall 
with a resounding crash early last month. 
The announcement that Harold Fielding 
was presenting the band had come as 
something of a shock, however; and we 
wondered whether there might be a clash 
of ideas on presentation. Visions of the 
confusion that arose with Satchmo and 
the Symphony disturbed our undignified 
scramble to obtain tickets for the open- 
ing concert. In the event, all was well. 
and a fairly lavish expenditure by Field- 
ine enabled him to give the jazz world a 
few hints on spectacular presentation. 

The Festival Hall on 2nd April con- 
tained more musical celebrities per 
square seat than on any previous occasion 
that we can remember. The few minutes 
before the house lights went down were 
like a gigantic cock‘ail party with every- 
one recognising and acknowledging 
everyone else. It would have been quite 
an event without the appearance of any 
musicians on stage at all. : 

When at last the lights began to dim, 
we were able to take in the setting that 
Harold Fielding had engineered for the 
band. It was floated on a huge blue and 
white floor cloth, giving the impression 
of a casually laid bear rug. Behind the 
band, and a little to the left, stood a 
modernistically styled structure some 20 
feet high and science fictioral. With onlv 
the barest minimum of lighting in the 
house and ice cold svots illuminating the 
band area. the effect was startling. The 
Rasie Orchestra stumbled in sections 
from the wings towards this haven of 
contemporary light in centre stage. At 
‘he crucial moment when the entire jazz 
world was saving “cor!” in unison, the 
lighting controller went too far and com- 
pletely put out all of the house lights. 
Now this is, of course, something that is 
strictly forbidden, and resulted in an 
immediate scream from the House 
Manager and the throwing of switches. 
The house lights came slowly on again 
and cut through the suspense like hot sun 
on snow. Nevertheless, it was a brave 
try and had a professional touch about 
it. 

WE LIKED IT 

Everyone had gone to great lengths to 
tell themselves that the band would be 
tired, and this would probably be some- 
thing of a disanvointment. Well, the 
band probably was tired, but if this 
performance was below its best, then we 
reckon that the best would be just too 


BRIAN 
NICHOLLS 


BILL 
BASIE 

Plays 
the cow-bell 
boogie 


much. Suffice it to say that we had the 
most exciting evening that we can re- 
member at the Festival Hall. The musi- 
cians individually and as a unit were 
superb. The attack and businesslike 
behaviour were a model. Nobody 
“hogged” applause, and nobody went in 
for blatant exhibitionism. 

The excitement and dynamism of the 
group never got out of hand, so that the 
internal discipline always enabled them 
to tackle the most complicated arrange- 
ments with assuredness. It was interesting 
to note that the actual leadership for 
various numbers appeared to rest on dif- 
ferent shoulders according to respon- 
sibility for arrangements. Thus, Marshall 
Royal put them through the two encores 
of the wonderful “April in Paris” and 
Frank Wess controlled the proceedings 
on “Yesterdays”. Throughout the whole 
show, however, the overpowering per- 
sonality of the Count could be felt. 
directing here with a finger, there with a 
nod. As always, his piano style was 
sparing yet complete. 

In a welter of star sidemen, we picked 
out two who never took a solo as the 
real stars—Reunald Jones, who led the 
trumpet section, and Freddy Green on 
guitar. Jones had an immense power, 
and is quite obviously the core of the 
trumpet punch. He sat alongside drum- 
mer Sonny Payne and brought his section 
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in with an exactness that was startling. 
With one hand constantly dropped in his 
lap, he outblew the rest of the trumpets 
together. Freddie Green seemed almost 
lifeless in the centre of the band. His 
right hand moved in a most economical 
arc, and there was none of the back 
bending and extravagant gestures that 
one has learnt to expect. Nevertheless, 
one could hear his guitar supporting the 
band sound like a steel backbone, and he 
swung mightily. 


“CHAOS”—PATRON SAINT OF JAZZ 

Beneath the surface precision with 
which the concert was presented lurked 
the chaos that always surrounds the jazz 
world. It had been only just suppressed 
when Basie arrived four hours late with- 
out any music; but, with the ending of 
the concert, it broke loose. A _ photo- 
call had been arranged for the band 
onstage, and this was started before the 
Hall had been cleared. The result was 
that everybody stopped leaving except 
for the Press, who had been invited to a 
reception in the Main Res‘aurant. And 
so the Press gathered round the bar and 
drank each other’s health while the band 
they were supposed to meet worked 
downstairs. Eventually the musicians did 
find their way to the reception-—although 
it appeared by chance. Until that point, 
no check had been placed on the door 
of the Restaurant, with the result that it 
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was packed with hangers on of the 
hangers on, eating cheese straws by the 
hundredweight and drinking sherry by 
the cask. The confusion was finally 
ended by a tubgy little man in a penguin 
suit who shut the bar at 10.59 p.m. So 
ended a memorable evening. 


MORE ADVENTURES WITH 
DESMOND 


Desmond Kayton is not well known in 
the jazz world, although he is, in fact, 
Chairman of the NJF. No matter, he is 
fast becoming our favourite character. 
He has a happy knack of investing the 
most ordinary assignments with the aura 
of adventure. Life with him is never dull. 
Indeed it often has an essence of down- 
right danger. 

Recen‘ly, for example, he was partially 
responsible for organising a small trip 
to the United States Air Base at Ruislip 
to hear Ray McKinley lead a lot of 
young musicians through the Glenn 
Miller arrangements. 

At eight o’clock we set off in a 
Westerly direction from Soho Square 
with Desmond driving. The car is 
guaranteed by the makers to be able to 
exceed 100 m.p.h. and the show was due 
to start at 9 o'clock. We felt secure. It 
was after we passed Harrow Coliseum 
for the second time that we asked if he 
knew the way. We finally reached the 
gates of the encampment at five minutes 
to nine, after having been to most of 
West London, and, we believe, Rickmans- 
worth. The instructions at the gate 
were clear. Turn left between the 


‘America” 


second and third buildings and the show 
is in the gymnasium, right ahead. After 
a circuitous drive which certainly 
seemed to follow the directions. we came 
to rest in front of a notice which read 
“Danger — Acid Bath”. At this juncture 
we abandoned the car and continued on 
foot — Desmond now in the position of 
follower, not leader. 

The gymnasium was just what it said. 
with a vasty basketball court covered with 
hard folding chairs and a doomy atmos- 
phere. Lolling about on these chairs were 
American servicemen with their wives 
and a few obvious Englishmen. The 
band itself was somewhat ordinary, but 
did allow one spotlight to fall on the 
Lenny Hambro Quintet, which emerged 
from within the body of the band. to 
blow some rather obscure scribble 
music. 


SEE YOURSELF AS WILLIS 
SEES YOU 


It was also with Desmond that we met 
Willis Conover—the personification of 
“Music USA” on the “Voice Of 
programme. We were in 
South Kensington at the time, having 
about the best Indian meal to come our 
way so far, and Willis was trying to get 
a word in edgeways through a series of 
anecdo‘es from Desmond. He seemed 
a very pleasant character, who spoke just 
a little less slowly in the flesh than on 
the air. He favoured the modern brand 
of jazz although aiming at impartiality, 
and propounded a complete catergorisa- 
tion of jazz fans, the whole of which we 


couldn't possibly remember, but parts of 

which went as follows: 

The Chicago Fan—has crew cut and 
pre‘ty girls. Claps around the “on” 
beat. 

The Tristano Fan—is actually on the 
the point of giving up jazz for the 
contemporary “Classics”. 

The Honk Fan—lives for Flying Home 
and Perdido. Claps around the “on” 
beat. 

The Cool Fan—wears a cashmere tie and 
says “Yeah” appreciatively and con- 
tinually. 

The Latest/Greatest Fan—his_ only 
sustained god is Kenton. 

The Purist Fan—tries to live in a 
Bohemian manner. Ignores all other 
music. Some of them must actually 
like “Archaic” jazz. Claps around the 
“off” beat. 


THERE’LL BE SOME CHANGES 
MADE 


We dropped into the Cy Laurie Club 
recently to investigate what turned out 
to be an incorrect report in Jazz News 
that Cy had fired half of his band. Near 
the door was a board giving details of 
attractions for the coming fortnight, and 
we reproduce two items which we feel 
might be indicative of the speed with 
which talent is consumed in these days 
of television. 


This Week 
Saturday: 
The Graham Stewart Seven 
Next Week 
Wednesday: 


The New Graham Stewart Seven 


JAZZ 
NEWS 


action in the current issue. 


THE MAY ISSUE CAN 
NOW BE OBTAINED 


PRESENTS THE 


GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 


FEATURING BOB BROOKMEYER 
ALSO THE FIRST NATIONWIDE TOUR OF THE 


“JAZZ TODAY” UNIT 


DAVIS THEATRE | : CROYDON : SUN. Sth MAY : 6.0 and 8.30 p.m 
Tickets 3/-, . 6/-, 7/6, 9/-, 10/6, from Box Office and agents. 


CUR H SOUTHAMPTON : MON. 6th MAY 


: Tickets 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, . from L. L. Whitworth, 72 Bedford Place. contain a Biography, Musi- | 
bright new Monthl ati 
6 , UY | DE MONTFORT HALL : LEICESTER TUE. 7th MAY :6.15 & 8.30 p.m | cal Appreciation, Review of | 
News-Magazine packed with Tickets 4/-, 5/-, 6/-, 7/6, 8/6, from Box Office. Outstanding Records and a | 
illustrations including scoop THE DOME : BRIGHTON: ; WED. 8th MAY : 6.15 and 8.45 p.m. Discography giving details 
photos of the Basie Band in Tickets 3/6, 5/ -, 7/6, 8/6, 10/-, 12/6, from Box Office. of Records available in this 


CITY HALL : 9th MAY : 6.20 and 8.40 p.m 
Tickets 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6, from Waddington & Sons Ltd. 

CITY HALL : SHEFFIELD : FRI. 10th MAY : 

Tickets 3/6, 4/-, S/-, 6/-, 


: 6.18 and 8.30 p.m. 


6.30 and 8.50 p.m 
7/6, 8/6, 10/6, from Wilson Peck Ltd. 


FREE TRADE HALL : we ye HESTER : SAT. Ilth MAY : 6.0 & 8.30 


SPECIAL 
BOOKLETS 


The N.J.F. is preparing a 
series of Booklets on Jazz 
Musicians & Bands. These 
will be illustrated and will 


country. 
The first titles in’ this 
series are: 


No. 1. GEORGE LEWIS 


GET IT NOW! 


PRICE FOURPENCE 
EVERY MONTH 


Tickets 5/6, 6/6, 8/6, 10/6, 12/6, from Forsyth’s, etc. (Ready Ist May) 
FROM YOUR STOLL THEATRE : aaa : SUN. 12th MAY : 5.0 and 8.0 p.m No. 2. GERRY 
NEWSAGENT Tickets 5/-, 7/6, 10/-, 15/-, from Box Office and agents. MULLIGAN 
(Ready 15th May) 
MEMBERSHIP No. 3. CHRIS BARBER 


All who wish to encourage jazz are invited to become Associate Members 
of the National Jazz Federation and thus increase and widen its activities 
The annual subscription is only $/ 


-, Which includes our monthly 
and numerous Books and Booklets at reduced rates. 
of our activities and Membership Application Form to: Members’ Secretary, 
National Jazz Federation, Alderman House, 37, Soho Square, London, W.1. 


Write now for details 


(Ready 15th May) 
Price 2/- each 

Bulletin (N.J.F. Members 1/6) 

ORDER NOW FROM | 

NJ.F. HEADQUARTERS 
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STANLEY DANCE 


Alaime, Chuck (ts with rhythm) Leap frog, 


Blueberry Hill KEN 6753 
Anderson, Robert (spiritual) If Jesus had to 
pray; What about me? APOLLO 258 
Ashby, Irving (g; ts with rhythm) Loco-motion; 
Night winds IMPERIAL 5426 
Austin, Sil (ts) Train whistle; Fine brown frame: 
Walkin’ and talkin’; etc. (12’’ LP) 
MERCURY MG 20237 
Birthday party; The last time 
MERCURY 71027 
Bailey, Mildred. In love in vain; It’s a woman's 
prerogative; I'll close my eyes; Me and the 
blues; At sundown; Lover, come back to me: 
Born to be blue: You started something; Can't 
we be friends; All that glitters is not gold 
REGENT MG-6032 
Barbarin, Paul (d: John Brunious, tp; Bobby 
Thomas, tb; Willie Humphrey. c; Lester 
Santiago, p; Danny Barker, bjo.) Gettysburg 
March; Careless love; The Saints; Mon chere 
amie; Tiger rag; Jimmy McPartland (ct; Vic 
Dickenson, tb; Bill Stegmeyer, c: Bud Freeman 
ts; Marion McPartland, p: Milt Hinton, b; 
Joe Morello, d.) My gal Sal; McBlues; Shine 
on harvest moon; Sweet Adeline: Decidedly 
Blues JAZZTONE J1241 
Barnet, Charlie. I got it bad; East Side, West 
Side; Juice head baby; I cover the waterfront; 
My old flame; As long as I live; Sweet Lor- 
raine; Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen; 
Pompton Turnpike: Power steering: Rockin’ in 
thythm: Little John ordinary, Charleston 
Alley; Sleep; Moods; Budandy 
VERVE V-2031 
Myna: Lonely Street VERVE V-10036 
Basie, Count (full band) April in Paris; Corner 
pocket: Didn't you?; Sweety cakes: Magic: 
Shiny stockings; What am I here for?; Midgets; 
Mambo Inn; Dinner with friends 
VERVE V-8012 
Belison, Lowis (d: Charlie Shavers. tp: Zoot 
Sims, ts; Don Abney, p; George Duvivier, b.) 
Concerto for drums; Basically speaking. 
Duvivier, that is; Love for sale; The man I 
love: Charlie’s blues; I'll remember April; 
Buffalo Joe; Stompin’ at the Savoy 
VERVE V-8016 
Berry, Cluck. Deep feeling (instr.); School day 


CHESS 1653 
Bland, Bobby Blue. I smell trouble; Don’t want 
no woman DUKE 167 


Boggs, Prof. Harold (Spiritual) Will I be remem- 
bered?; Inside the beautiful gate 

NASHBORO 594 

Bostic, Earl. Off shore, Harlem nocturne; 

Melancholy serenade; etc. (12’’ LP) 

KING 395-525 

Too fine for crying; Avalon KING 5025 

Brown, Ray (b: big band. arr. Marty Paich) 

Blues for sylvia: All of you: Everything I have 

is yours; Will you be mine?; Little toe; Alone 

together; Solo for unaccompanied bass; ‘I, 
foolish heart; Blues for Lorraine 

VERVE V-8022 

Brown, Rey. Party doll; I'm stickin’ with you 

IMPERIAL 5427 

Bryant, Ray. Little Hawk's walk; Kittyhawk No 

2 DOT 15541 


REGENT 


REGORDS 


compiled by 
and 


Buckner, Milt. Early autumn; Trees; If I loved 
you; Heart strings; Lovingly; By the River St. 
Marie, Roliin’ strollin’; Take it away; Russian 
lullaby; Mom-beaux REGENT MG-6004 

Chenier, Clifton (instr.) The big wheel; Rockin’ 
88 ARGO 5262 

Co’emanaires, The (Spiritual) This may be the 
last time; I cannot understand it 

APOLLO 308 

Consolers, The (Spiritual) I remember the bridge: 
Let Jesus come . NASBORO 595 

Corcoran, Corky (ts: with the Seattle strings) 
Love; Thrill; Romance; etc. (12’’ LP) 

EPIC LN 3319 

Davidson, Wild Bill, St. James Infirmary; 
Riverboat Shuffle; The Saints; Birth of the 
flues; Wolverine blues; Struttin’ with some 
barbecue; Squeeze me; S’wonderful 

REGENT MG-6026 

Domino, Fats. I’m walkin’; I’m in the mood 
for love IMPERIAL 5428 

Dupree, Champion Jack. Dirty woman; Just like 
a woman VIK 0260 

Early Jazz Greats, The. Wild Man _ Blues 
(Bechet); Livery Stable Blues (Orig. Dixieland 
Jazz Band); Smoke House Blues (Morton); Blue 
Washhoard Stomp (Dodds); New Orleans 
Shout (Oliver); Clementine (Goldkettle); Hello 
Lola (MCBB); Glad Rag Doll (Hines); 
Apologies (Mezzrow); Yancey Stomp (Yancey); 
You can’t cheat a cheater (Napoleon) 

JAZZTONE J 1249 

Edwards, Chuck. I’m wonderin’; Rock ‘n’ roll 
to Auld Lang Syne DUKE 163 

Eldridge, Roy (tp: Benny Morton, tb; Eddie 
Barefie'd, c; Dick Wellstood, p; Walter Page, 
b: Jo Jones, d.) What’s a onilenty; Royal 
Garden blues; Jazz me b!ues; Tin Roof blues; 
Struttin’ with some barbecue; Black and blue: 
Bugle Call rag: Jada A.R.S. G420 

Eldridge, Roy and Benny Carter (tn; fluegel and 
as; Bruce Macdonald, p; John Simmons, b; 
Alvin Stoller, d.) I still love him so; The moon 
is low: Polite blues; I missed my hat; Where’s 
Art?: I remember you: Chelsea Bridge: I’ve 
got the world on a string; Wailing 

A.R.S. G413 

Emerson, Billy ‘“‘The Kid’. Every woman I 
know: Tom‘rrow never comes VEE-JAY 219 

Eps, George Van (g) The boy next doer: 
Yesterdays; I'll remember April, etc. (12” 
LP) COLUMBIA CL 929 

Fitzgerald, Ella (Sings the Rodgers and Hart 
Song Book) Have you met Miss Jones?; You 
took advantage of me; A shin without a sail; 
To keep my love alive: Dancing on the ceiling; 
The lady is a tramp; With a song in my heart; 
Manhatten; Johnny one note: I wish I were 
in love again; Spring is here; It never entered 
my mind; This can’t be love; Thou swell; My 
romance; Where or when; Little girl blue; Give 
it back to the Indians; Ten cents a dance; 
There’s a small hotel; I didn’t know what time 
it was; Ev’rything I’ve got; I could write a 
book: Blue room; My funny Valentine; Be- 
witched; Mountain greenery; Wait till you see 
her; Lover; Isn’t it romantic?; Here in my 
arms; Blue moon; My heart stood still; I’ve got 
five dollars VERVE V-4002-2 
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Gaines, Roy. Isabella; Gainseville (instr.) 
DE LUXE 6119 
Gardner, S$ y and Mound City Six. Little 
David, play on your horn; Battle hymn of the 
Republic MOUND CITY 1188 
Garner, Erroll (p; Al Hall, b; Specs Powell, d.) 
Girl of my dreams; But not for me; Passing 
through; Time on my hands; Alexander’s Rag- 
time band; Full moon and empty arms; 
Mambo 207; The way back biues; Ol’ man 


river COLUMBIA CL 939 
Gayten, Paul (instr.) Driving home, 1. and 2 
ARGO 8376 


Girard, George (tp; Tony Almerico, tp; Santo 
Pecora, Jack Delaney, tb; Pete Fountain, 
Harry Shields, c; Lester Bouchon, ts; Roy 
Zimmerman, p; etc.) The Saints; Tin roof 
blues; High society; Farewell blues; Confessin’; 
Ballin’ the jack; Some of these days; Dark- 
town Strutters Ball; Bill Bailey; Anywhere you 
are VIK LX 1058 

Glenn, Lioyd. After hours, 1 and 2 

Great Swing Bands. Estrellita; Flat Foot Floogie 
(Goodman); Let me call you sweetheart; At 
sundown (Tommy Dorsey); Cheek to cheek; St. 
Louis Baby (Basie); Out of nowhere; I’m 
comin’ Virginia (Shaw); Peg o’ my _ heart 
(Berigan); Casa Loma stomp (Glen Gray); 
Topsy Turvy (Hines); Jazznocracy (Lunceford) 

JAZZTONE J 1245 

Guarneri, Johnny (p; with rhythm incl. Mundell 
Lowe, George Barnes, Barry Galbraith, Wen- 
dell Marshall, Eddie Safronski, b; Denzil 
DeCosta, Don Lamond, d.) Organ grinder 
swing; Kiss me again; By the great horn 
spoon; Tormented; Moonglow; White heat; 
Hobo on Park Avenue; Sophisticated swing; 
With all my heart and soul; Midnight at the 
Onyx: The least little thing you do; Jazzno- 
cracy CORAL CRL 57085 
Caravan; Sophisticated lady; Birmingham 
breakdown; I let a song go out of my heart: 
Scattin’ at the Kit Kat; Rockin’ in rhythm; In 
a sentimental mood; Mississippi moan; Mood 
Indigo; Prelude to a kiss; Solitude; It don’t 
mean a thing CORAL CRL 57086 

Hampton, Lionel. Dinah; Dough-ra-me; When 
lightts are low; Onen house; Shoe shiner’s 
drag; The heebie jeebies are rockin’ the town: 
House of Morgan; My buddy; Altitude; Big 
wig in the wigwam; Jivin’ with Jarvis; High 
Society JAZZTONE J 1246 

Harris, Bill (g; note: this is not the trombonist, 
but accompanist to The Clovers playing the 
instrument unamplified) Stompin’ at the Savoy; 
Moonglow; Cherokee; Out of nowhere; Ethyl; 
Possessed; Perdido; I can’t get started; Dream- 
ing; K.C. Shuffle; Ivanhoe; Lover 

EMARCY MG-36097 

Heavenly Kings (Spiritual) Lord, free my soul: 


Anyway you biess me, Lord J.O.B. 1111 
Henry, Clarence. I'm a country boy; Lonely 
tramp ARGO 526 


Herman, Woody (big band, arr. Albam, Pierce, 
Burns) Every day: Trouble in mind; Smack 
dab in the middle; Pinetop’s b!ues; Basin Street 
blues; Call it Stormy Monday; Dupree Blues; 
I want a little girl; Blues groove 

CAPITOL 1784 
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Heywood, Eddie. Begin the beguine; No miracle 
needed VICTOR 6816 
LONDON 1732 


Hopkins, Lightnin’. Picase don’t go, baby: 
HERALD 497 
Sudson, Little. Rough treatment; I’m looking 


for a woman J.0.B. 1015 
Irving, Gloria. I need a man; For you and only 
you COBRA 5008 
Jackson, Lee. I'll just keep walkin’; Fishin’ in 


my pond COBRA 5007 
Jackson, Mahalia (Spiritual) I compiained; God 
is so good COLUMBIA 4.40854 
Jackson, Mik (vibes; Lucky Thompson, ts; Hank 
Jones, p; Wendell Marshall, b; Kenny Clarke, 
d.) Now’s the time; Mood Indigo; Soul in 
three-quarters; In a sentimental mood; Azure; 
Mimor conceptions SAVOY MG 12080 
Jackson, Rudy. Teasing me; Give me your 
hand IMPERIAL 5425 
Jordan, Louis. Morning light: Rock Doc 
MERCURY 71052 
Run Joe; Time marches on DECCA 30223 
Is you is or is you ain’t?; Caldonia; I’m gonna 
move to the outskirts of town: etc. (12’’ LP) 
MERCURY MG 20242 
King, B.B. How do I love you?; You can’t fool 
my heart RPM 490 
Knight, Marie. Am I reaching for the moon?: 
{'m the little fooler MERCURY 71055 
Knight, Sonny. But officer; Dear wonderful God 
ALADDIN 3357 


Left Bank Bearcats (Aron Dubois, tp; Marcel 
Durand, tb; Louis Marquant, c; Bernard 
Gaste, p; Robert Eluist, bjo; Jacques Cas, d.) 
Monsieur Redwing: Chinatown; Mighty lak a 
rose; Mississippi Rag: Lonesome railroad 
blues; Oh, them go'den slippers; Bill Bailey; 
The Saints; In the shade of the old apple tree: 
Sunburst rag; Mother Goose in Storyville; My 
grandfather’s clock SOMERSET P-1400 

‘Lewis, Meade Lux. Six-wheel chaser; How long 
biues; Someday sweetheart; Bugle call rag; I 
ain’t gonna give nobody none of this jelly roll; 
Mike; Darktown strutters ball; Birth of the 
b'ues; Tidal boogie; Mardi Gras drag; Tisho- 
mingo blues; Basin St. Blues; Fast ‘‘A’’ blues: 
12th Street Rag TOPS L.1533 

Little Al. Nojive; Little lean woman 

EXCELLO 2098 


Little Richard. Lucille; Send me lovin’ 
SPECIALITY 598 
Mann, Levi (instr.) Behind the cotton curtain: 
Georgie Porgie ALADDIN 3356 
Marchan, Bobby. Chickee wah-wah; Give a 
helping hand GALE 101 
McCain, Jerry. Trying to please: My next door 
neihgbour EXCELLO 2103 
Milburn, Amos. Soft pillow; Rum and coca 
cola ALADDIN 3364 
Mills Brothers, The. In de banana tree; The 
knocked out nightingale DECCA 30224 
Morton, Jelly Roll. Beale Street blues; Wolverine 
blues; The chant; Jelly Lord: Sidewalk blues; 
‘Grandpa’s spells. Johnny Dodds: Bucktown 
Stomp; Sweet Lorraine; Too Tight; Pencil 
Papa; Bull Fiddle blues; Blue clarinet stemp 
JAZZTONE J 1252 
Murphy, Rock. St. Louis blues; Shortnin’ 
bread boogie VERVE V-10039 
Newborn, Phineas. Clarisse; She means every- 
thing to me VICTOR 6829 
O’Farrill, Chico. Rock and roll and cha cha 
cha; Chico’s cha cha cha 
PANRAT 21318 
Original Gospel Harmonettes, The. Am I a 
soldfer?; That’s &nough 
SPECIALITY 904 
Ory, Kid (Sunshine Orch.) Ory’s Creole trom- 
bone; Society blues HIP 70 
Paris, Wibur De (tb; Sidney de Paris, tp; Omer 
Simeon, c; Sonny White, p; Lee Blair, jo; 
Bennie Moten, b; Wilbert Kirk, d and _ har- 
monica.) Majorca; Juba dance; Toll gate 
blues; Wrought iron bag; Cielito lindo; Sister 
Kate; Tanjoker; Piano b!ues; Farewell blues 
ATLANTIC 1253 
Phillips, Flip. Lemon aid 21; I'll never be the 
same; AH of me; I’ve got the world on a 
string; Almost lItke being in love; Lady’s in 
love with you; Singing the blues; Birth of the 
blues VERVE C-740 


Pierce, Nat (p; Joe Newman, tn; Bill Hariss, tb: 
Hal McKusick, as; Freddie Greene, g; Oscar 
Pettiford, b; Jo Jones, d.) The bearded one; 
I'll buy that dream; Map‘e Leaf Rag; Slippery 
when wet; You call it madness; A trip to 
Nathan’s; Old Rev; Sious City Six; That's all; 
I ain’t got nobody; Rojiserro 

CORAL CRL £7091 

Price, Lloyd. Just because; Why? 

ABC-PARA 9792 

Privin, Bernie. I’m gonna sit right down; But 
not for me; Sheik: More than you know; My 
heart stood still; Soon; Isn’t it romantic?; Do 
you ever think of me?; Sugar; How long kas 
this been going on? REGENT MG-6027 

Prysock, Red. Head snanpin’; Pog wog 

MERCURY 71054 

Reed, Jimmy. Honey, where you going; Little 
rain VEE JAY 237 

Rhodes, George (p; Skeeter Best, g; Carl Pruitt, 
b; Jimmy Crawford, d.) Who’s sorry now?; 
That old feeling; Lover, come back to me; 
Baby, won’t you please come home; Young 
ideas; Swingin’ at the Embers; The tender 
trap: It had to be you; Love for sa!e; Dino; 
After I say I’m sorry 

GROOVE LG-100€5 

Ricks, Jimmy. Bad man of Missouri; I’m a 
fool to want you BATON 236 

Robinson, Cleorhus Rey. (Spiritual) He!p me 
to carry on; Pray for me 

PEACOCK 1767 

Russe!l, Pee Wee (c; Doc Cheatham, Wi'd Bill 
Davidson, to: Vic Dickenson, tb; George 
Wein, p; John Fe'd, Stan Whee'er, b: Buzzy 
Drootin, d.) We're in the money; Gabriel 
found his horn; Missy; Sweet and low; Lulu’s 
back in town; Sugar; The lady’s in love with 
vou; Louise, I want a little girl; Back in your 
own backyard; Sweet Georgia Brown 

JAZZTONE J 1257 

Session At Riverside (Billy Butterfield, Charlie 
Shavers, tp; Urbie Green, Lou McGarity, tb: 
Peanuts Hucko, c; Earl Warren, as; Coleman 
Hawkins, Jerry Jerome, ts; Lou Stein, n; Art 
Ryerson, g; Milt Hinton, b; Osie Johnson, d. 
Arvell Shaw rep'aces Hinton on “‘Out of no- 
where’) 

I want to be happy; Broadway; Session at 
Riverside; Undecided; Out of nowhere: Escape 
hatch CAPITOL T 761 

Snith, Tab. Pretend; Crazy 

Stewart, Rex (tp: Lawrence Brown, tb; Hilton 
Jefferson, as; Danny Bank, bs and c; Hank 
Jones, p; Milt Hinton, b; Osie Johnson, d: 
arr. Charlie Shirley.) Boy meets horn: Take 
the ‘‘A’’ train; Solitude: Don’t get around 


much anymore; I let a song go out cf my 
heart. Peanuts Hacke (c; Billy Butterfield, tp; 
Boomie Richman, ts; Hank Jenes, »; Mundell 
Lowe, g; Lowe, g; Jack Lesberg, b: Morey 
Fed, d.) 1 found a new baby; Seven come 
e.even; On the Alamo; Soft winds; Poor 
butterfly; Avaion JAZZTONE J 1250 
Sundown, Lonesome. My home is a prison; 
Lonesome whist.e EXCELLO 2102 
Sunnyland Slim. It’s you, baby; Highway 61 
COBRA 100! 
Swanee River Boys (Spiritual) I’m gonna try; 1 
am the man KING 5016 
Tatum, Art, Benny Carter and Louis Bellson. 
My blue heaven; Biues in B flat; Street of 
dreams; Idaho; 'S wenderful; Hands across the 
table; Old-fashioned love; Blues in my heart 
VERVE V-8013 
Taylor, Sam ‘“‘The Man”. Look up; Drummer 
boy blues M-G-M 12441 
Music for Me‘ancho'y Babies: I cried for you: 
Litt!e white lies; My melancholy baby; etc. 
(12”” LP) M-G-M_ E.3482 
Teagarden, Jack (tb; Ruby Braff, tp; Sol Yaged. 
c; Lucky Thompson, ts; Ken Kersey, p; Mit 
Hinton, b: Denzil Best, d.) A hundred years 
from today; St. James Infi: mary; Stars fell cn 
Alabama. Coteman Hawkins (ts; Earl Knight. 
p: Wendell Marshall, b: Osie Jchnson, d.) I’! 
string along with you; I'll never be the same 
Lucky Thomnson (ts: Billy Tay!or, p; Oscar 
Pettiford, b; Osie Johnson, d.): Where or when 
Ernie Royal: (tp: Billy Tay!or, p; Oscar Petti- 
ford, b; Osie Johnsen, d.): Taking a chance 
on love. Willie **The Lion’’ Smith Through 
for the day JAZZTONE J 1254 
Thompson, Lucky (ts; Jimmy Hamilton, c; Billy 
Taylor, p: Oscar Pettiford, b; Osie Johnson, 
d.) Ever so easy; Kammans’ a-comin’; Fascin- 
ating rhythm. Ernie Royal (tp: Billy Taylor, p: 
George Barnes, Sidney Gross, g; Oscar Petti- 
ford, b; Osie Johnson, d.): Flowin’; Stardust: 
Stompin’ at the Savoy 
JAZZTONE J 1251 
Thompson, Sonny. Candy, | and 2 


CHART 642 
Turner, Joe. After a while; Red sails in the 
sunset ATLANTIC 113t 


Turner, Titus. Hungry man; A-knockin’ at my 
baby’s door ATLANTIC 1127 
Waller, Fats. The curse of an aching heart; I'll 
never smie again: Pantin’ at the Panther 
Room: Dry bones; Georg'a on my mind; Short- 
nin’ bread; The Sheik; Your socks don’t 
match; Stardust: By the light of the silvery 

moon; Clarinet marmalade 
JAZZTONE J. 1247 
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Washington, Dinah (acc. Quincy Jones) I know: 
You let my love grow cokd MERCURY 7843 
Waters, Maddy. Got my mojo working; Rock 
me CHESS 1652 
Wiley, Lee (voc.; Ruby Braff, tp; Jimmy Jones, 
p; Bitty Pemberton, b; Jo Jones, d.) My heart 
stood still; “Glad to be unhappy; You took 
advantage of me; My funny Valentine; It never 
entered my mind; Give it back to the Indians; 
Mountain greenery; My romance. Jackie and 
Roy: Thou swell; Lover. Teddi King: A ship 
without a sail. Milli Vernon: Spring is here 
JAZZTONE J. #248 
Wil!ams, Larry. Let me tell you, baby; Just 
because SPECIALITY 597 
Williams, Mary Lou (p; Wendell Marshall, b; 
Osie Johnson, d.) Roll ‘em; Mama, pin a rose 
on me; Easy blues; I love him; Amy; Taurus; 
Ralph Burns (p; Jimmy Raney, g: Clyde Lom- 
bardi, b; Osie Johnson, d.) Bijou; Springse- 
quence; Sprang; Autobahn blues; Gina; Per- 
petual motion JAZZTONE J. 1255 
Williams, Paul Hucklebuck. Pass the buck; Give 
it up VEE-JAY 234 
Some records each month are being left over 
as details are incomplete. Any queries referring to 
modern items in this column will be willingly 
answered. Letters should be sent to the Editor 
and marked, Recent American Records. 
B.R.H. 
Albrivht, Max (John Anderson, Dave Wells, 
Buddy Collette, William Green, Chuck Gentry, 
Gerry Wiggins, Joe Comfort, Curtis Counce 
Crow's nest; Remember: Sunset drive: You're 
devastating; Mood for Max: Some folks: Top 
hat; I hear bells; Buzzin’ cool; One morning 
in May. That's all; Heat Wave 
Motif ML 502 
Ashby, Dorothy “Jazz Harpist’’ (already vet!) 
(Frank Wess, Eddie Jones, Ed Thigpen; Wen- 
de!l Marshall.) Thou swell; Stella by starlight: 
Dancing on the ceiling: Aeolian Groove: 
Quietude: Spicy: Lamentation 
REGENT MG6039 


Srieht, Ronnel (Kenny Burrell and Leonard 
Gaskin) Pennies from heaven: Gone with the 
wind: If I'm lucky: Blue Zephyr; Struttin’ in: 


Britain's Top Jazz Vocalist... 


I see your face; Bright’s spot; Little girl blue 
REGENT MG 6041 
Brookmeyer, Bob (Bernie Glow, Al Cohn, Osie 
Johnson, Hank Jones, Gene Quill, etc.) Oh 
Jane Snavely; Nature boy; Just you, just me; 
I'm old fashioned; Gone latin’; Zing went the 
strings of my heart; Big city life: Confusion 
blues; Open country VIK LX1071 
“Dual Role’? (Jimmy Raney, Teddy Kotick, 
Mel Lewis, Teddy Charles) Rocky scotch; 
Potrezebie; Under the lilacs; They say “it’s 
wonderful; Revelation; Loup-garou 
PRESTIGE LP 7066 
Burton, Joe (Pete Campo and Maurice Marks) 
Lullaby of the leaves; Undecided; Rosetta; 
Pennies from Heaven; Bernie’s Tune; Love: 
Please don’t talk about me; Easy to remem- 
ber; La Rosita; Albert’s Blues; Yardbird suite 
CORAL CRL 57098 
Chaloff, Serze (Sonny Clarke, Leroy Vinnegar. 
Philly Joe Jones) Handful of stars; The goof 
and I; Thanks for the memory; All the things 
you are; I’ve got the world on a string: Susie's 
blues; Stairway to the stars CAPITOL 1742 
Cohn, Al (Frank Rehack, Hank Jones, Osie 
Johnson, Milt Hinton) We three; Idaho; The 
things I love; Singing the blues; Be loose; 
When day is done; Good old blues; Softly as 
in a morning sunrise; Abstract of you; Blue 
lou DAWN 1110 
Cole, Nat (John Collins, Willie Smith, Charlie 
Harris, Lee Young. Harry Edison, Stuq Smith, 
Juan Tizol) Just you; Sweet Lorraine; Some- 
times I’m happy; Caravan; Only a_ paper 
moon; You're looking at me; Lonely one: 
Doy’t let it go to your head: I know that 
you know: Blame it on my youth; When I 
grow too old to dream; Route 66 
CAPITOL W782 
Dameron, Tadd (John Coltrane, John Simmons. 
Philly Jce Jones) Mating Call; On a misty 
night; Soultrane; Gnid: Super jet; Romas 
PRESTIGE LP7#70 
Drew, Kenny Trio (Paul Chambers, Joe Jones) 
Caravan; Come rain or shine; Ruby my dear: 
Weird-O; Taking a chance on love; When you 
wish upon a star: Blues for Nica: It’s only a 


paper moon RIVERSIDE RLP 12.224 
Evans, Bill (Teddy Kotick, Paul Motian) I love 
you; I ‘got it bad and that ain’t good; Con- 
ception; Easy. . Living; Displacement; Speak, 
Low; Waltz for Debby; Our,,,delight; My 
romance; No cover; No 
RIVERSIDE, RIP, 12.223 
Gullin, Lars (A. Domnerus, R. Blomauyist,,.,C- 
Norin, N. B. Dahl, etc.) Summertime; Fedja; 
Foggy Day; Perntz’ All of me; Mean to me: 
So what ATLANTIC 1246 
Jolly, Pete (Jules Bertaux and Robert Neal) 
Skating: Ah-moore; When lights are low; 
Groovin’ with Gus; Unconcerned;. Whistle, 
while you work; Broadway; My old ffame: 
Jordu; That old feeling; Five brothers; 
swell VICTOR LPM 1367 
Marsh, Warne [Ronnie Ball, Ted Brown, Jeff 
Morton, Ben Tucker) Smog eyes; Ear condit- 
ioning; Lover. man; Quintessance; Jazz of two 
cities; Dixie’s dilemria; Opus 42; I never knew 
IMPERIAL 9027 
McLean, J:cke Bill Hardman (Paul Chambers, 
Mal Waldron, Philly Joe Jones.) Sweet 4oll: 
Just for Marty; Dee’s dilemma; Subleus; 
Steeplechase; It could happen to you 
PRESTIGE 7068 
Rhythm Plus One (Conte Candoli, Jimmy Cleve- 
land, Seldon Powell, Gene Quill, Hank’ Jones, 
Milt Hinton, Barry Galbraith, Osie Johnson) 
Round table; Thank you, Judge; C.J.’s brother; 
Sahara; Smoke gets in your eyes; Come love; 
T.N.T.; Wolf Talk; Stoozie; I don’t know; 
Blues; Serenade in blue EPIC LN3297 
Taylor, Billy (Earl May, Percy Brice) Tune for 
Tex; I'll be around: Goodbye; Biddy’s eat: 
Eddie’s theme; Mood for mendes; Lullaby of 
Birdland: Moonlight in Vermont; Machoto’s 
rhythm section on; I love to mambo; Early 
morning mambo; Mambo azul; Candido 
PRESTIGE LP707Fr 
Westlake College Quintet (Sam Firmature, 
Luther McDonald, Fred Taggart, Dick Fritz, 
Dick Grove) Westlake bounce; Theme; Jive at 
five; Topsie; Ghost talk; Motif; La Paz; Softly 
as in a morning sunrise; Billy Boy; Mood: 
Billy’s bounce DECCA DL8393 


The Fletcher Henderson Orchestra, 


led by brother Horace, 


and featuring Coleman Hawkins... 


CLEO LAINE 


with 


Johnny Dankworth and his Orchestra 


got rhythm ; Ain't misbehavin’ 
Easy living; Honeysuckle Rose (both with 


HORACE 


THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN) GEP8613 


Sugar; That da da strain; Ja Da 
Ain't misbehavin’ GEP#611 


and his Orchestra 


Ol’ man river; Ain't cha glad; Happy feet 
Rhythm crazy GEPs614 


One of our leading Revivalist Bands... 


Freddy Randall 


AND HIS BAND 


PARLOPHONE 
7” Extended Play Records 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD DIVISION, 6-11 GREAT CASTLE STREE!, LONDON, W.1 
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34. TIGHT LINES 


For P. E. Nettleton of East Bolden 
here is the personnel of Tight Lines; Bill 
Bailey; Sensation; B.W.Y.P.C.H. by 
Freddy Randall on Parlophone GEP 
8515. Randall, tpt; Norman Cave, tbn; 
Bruce Turner, clt; Stan Butcher, p; Don 
Cooper, g; Ted Palmer, bs; Lennie 
Hastings, d. London—October 15, 1951. 


35. KING, DUKE AND EARL 


Personnel details of three coloured 
orchestras, the first two for Paul Tritton 
of Canterbury and the third for John 
Hart. Call Of the Freaks; Trumpet's 
Prayer by King Oliver and his Orchestra 
on HMV JF36 does not feature Oliver 
himself and is by the Luis Russell band 
with Louis Metcalfe, cnt; J. C. Higgin- 
botham, tbn; Charlie Holmes, sop, alt, 
clt; Greely Walton or Teddy Hill, ten, 
clt; Russell, p; Will Johnson, g:; Bass 
Moore, tu; Paul Barbarin, d. New York, 
February 1, 1929. Duke Ellington’s 
Runnin’ Wild; Mood Indigo on Bruns- 
wick 01068 has, for the first title, the 
same personnel as given in para. 28 plus 
Juan Tizol, tbn; Dick Robertson, vel: 
and Mood Indigo is played by Whetsel, 
‘Nanton and Bigard only with rhythm 
section. Both were recorded in New 
York on October 17, 1930. In the Attic; 
Space Ship; Sleep Walking; Hot Soup by 
Earl Hines on Parlophone GEP 8563 
were recorded in September 1953 but the 
only known musicians besides Hines him- 
self are Vernon Smith, tpt; Benny Green, 
tbn; Aaron Sachs, ten. 


36. JACK TEAGARDEN PLAYS 
AND SINGS 


Another reader has heard Jack Tea- 
garden’s version of Lover on a Euro- 
pean jazz record broadcast. Most of the 
points raised by Nicholas Donohue of 
Preston have been answered already in 
para. 22 but to complete the picture 
these are the four titles issued on Urania 
UJLP1002—After You've Gone; Blue 
and Esoteric; Stars Fell On Alabama; 
Xmas Song. The last item is just a vocal 
by Teagarden with celeste accompani- 
ment by Kersey and has precious little 
to do with jazz. Note that the catalogue 
number given in para 22 should be 
UJLF1001 and net UJLP1002—both are 
10 inch LP discs but the editor advises 
that he has a 12 inch LP Urania UJLP 
1205 which contains all the titles from 
the two 10 inch except Xmas Song. 


37. SLEEPY JOHN 


The exact recording date of Married 
Woman Blues; Drop Down Mama by 
Sleepy John Estes on Brunswick 03562 
has been requested by Mr. Laine of 
Hammersmith. I do not know the actual 
day but these sides were recorded in July 
1935. Mr. Laine wants to get some more 


discs by Sleepy John Estes but although 
he recorded for American Decca, Cham- 
pion, Victor and Bluebird under his own 
name and with Cannon's Jug Stompers 
on Victor and Bluebird, the Brunswick 
disc is the only one issued here. 


38. BECHET AT THE 
PHILHARMONIC 


The personnel and recording date of 
Muskrat Ramble by Sidney Bechet with 
Henry Levine and his Barefooted Dixie- 
land Philharmonic is the first of two 
questions sent in by B. J. Page of 
Brighton. This was recorded on Novem- 
ber 11, 1940 and the group consisted of 
Henry Levine, tpt; Jacques Epstein, tbn; 
Alf Evans, clt; Sidney Bechet, sop: 
Rudolph Adler, ten; Mario Janarro, p; 
Tony Colucci, g; Henry Patent, bs; Nat 
Levine, d. Mr. Page goes on to say that 
on the label of HMV N4481 it states that 
the record was manufactured by the 
Gramophone Co. Ltd., Dum-Dum, and 
he asks who, where or what is Dum-Dum 
This disc is an Indian HMV issue and 
Dum-Dum has nothing to do with soft 
nosed bullets but is a town in India 
where HMV records were pressed. 


12, GRAND SLAM 


Peter Robinson of Sleaford and Derek 
Crawley of London have sent in some 
more recommended discs featuring Slam 
Stewart for the benefit of Cpl. Plummer. 
There are six titles by the Benny Good- 
man Sextet on Parlophone as follows :— 
Tiger Rag and Just One Of Those Things 
(R3022), After You've Gone (R2983), 
Shine (R3002), Oomph Fah Fah (R3010), 
I Got Rhythm (R3007). All of these have 
been deleted and although the first, 
second, fourth and sixth titles were re- 
issued on LP (Columbia 3381048) and 
the third title on LP also (Columbia 
33SX1035) they have met the same fate 
as the 78 discs. However, two other 
records recommended by Messrs Robin- 
son and Crawley are available—Moppin’ 
and Boppin’ by Fats Waller on HMV 
JEG8148 and Stardust and The Man 1 
Love by Lionel Hampton's All Stars on 
Brunswick LA8531. 


9. NEW ORLEANS JAZZ IN 
NEW YORK 


Guy Kopelowicz of Paris gives the 
recording date of the George Lewis Blue 
Note LP as April 8, 1955. 


3. GIANTS OF MODERN JAZZ 
Guy Kopelowicz confirms that it is 
Pete Jolly and Curtis Counce on Shorty 
Rogers EP (HMV 7EG8174) stating that 
his information comes from __ three 
different sources which should settle the 
matter to the satisfaction of S. E. 
Wedeles. 
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39. HOT EIGHT AND HOT 
PEPPERS 


Two personnels for R. R. Multen of 
Newcastle. The four titkes by the Jones— 
Collins Hot Eight on HMV 7EG8084 
were recorded in New Orleans on Nov- 
ember 15, 1929 with Lee Collins, tpt: 
Sidney Arodin, clt; Ted Purnell, ak: 
David Jones, ten; Joseph Robichaux, p; 
Rene Hall, bj; Al Morgan, bs; Galbert 
Martin, d. The Red Hot Peppers on 
Mushmouth Shuffle (HMV_ B10328) con- 
sisted of Ward Pinkett, tpt; Geechy 
Fields, tbn; Albert Nicholas, clit; Jelly 
Roll Morton, p; Howard Hill, g; Pete 
Briggs, tu; Tommy Benford, d. 


40. CONDONIA 


Here are discographical details of an 
assortment of Eddie Condon records for 
J. W. Waverley of Wednesbury, Neviile 
Dickie of the R.A.F. at Preston and 
Christopher Roby of Liverpool. Charles- 
ton and Black Bottom were recorded on 
June 9, 1950 by Wild Bill Davison, ent: 
Cutty Cutshall, thn; Peanuts Hucko, clt: 
Gene Schroeder, p; Condon, g; Jack 
Lesberg, bs; Buzzy Drootin, d; Peggy 
Ann Ellis, vel; and were issued on 
Brunswick 04571. Maple Leaf Rag on 
Brunswick 04506 was recorded on March 
20, 1950 by the same personnel less Miss 
Ellis and with Ralph Sutton added as 
solo pianist. Blues My Naughy Sweetie 
Gave To Me and There'l! Be Some 
Changes Made on Philips BBE12049 
were recorded on June 24 and July 1, 
1954 respectively. The first title has Wild 
Bill Davison, cnt; Billy Butterfield, tpt: 
Cutty Cutshall, Lou McGarity, tbn; 
Peanuts Hucko, Edmond Hall, clit; Bud 
Freeman, ten; Dick Cary, alt-h; Gene 
Schroeder, p: Condon, g; Al Hall, bs: 
Cliff Leeman, d; and the second title is 
the same except that Dick Cary is 
omitted. 


41. SCHNOZZLE 


Two of W. R. Smith’s questions had 
to be held over from the March issue but 
can be dealt with now, though my infor- 
mation is somewhat inadequate. The first 
question concerns the personnel and titles 
recorded by the New Orleans Jazz Band 
with Jimmy Durante on piano, There 
seems to be »ne'record only by this group 
which had Schnozzle as pianist and this 
is Ja-Da and He's Had No Lovin’ For a 
Long, Long Time on Gennett 4508. 
Arnold Loyacano told Brian Rust that 
he was the drummer on this disc with 
Alfred Laine, cnt; Jack Loyacano, tbn; 
Jimmy Durante, p. Brian Rust thinks that 
the clarinetist sounds like Achille Bac- 
quet. For further information on_ this 
band I suggest that Mr. Smith consults 
an article by Jim Moynahan in the 
January 1957 issue of the American 
magazine The Record Changer. 

Also Mr. Smith asks if there are any 
recent recordings by trombonist Tom 
Brown apart from those by Papa Laine’s 
Children on Oriole MG20002. I do not 
think that there are any but if any 
reader has the details of recent discs by 
this veteran trombonist will he please let 
us know. 


Continued on page 36 
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“YALL AT THE 
PHILHARMONIC | 


WADE MAW 


BEETS 


The Oe Quartet 


Nor 
: 


Wer 


CHARLIE PARKER with strings 
April in Paris; Summertime; If I should lose you; I didn’t know what time it was; Everything happens to me; 
Just friends; They can’t take that away from from me; You came along (from out of nowhere); East of the sun; 
Pasy to love; I’m in the mood for love; I’ll remember April 33CX10081 LP 


THE GENIUS OF ART TATUM (No. 3) 
September Song; Night and day; Jitterbug Waltz; You’re driving me crazy, what did I do; Stars fellon Alabama; 
§moke gets in your eyes; Blue moon 33C9033 LP 


NORMAN GRANZ’ JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC, 1955 (Volume 1) 


The Blues ( featuring FLIP PHILLIPS, LESTER YOUNG, ILLINOIS JACQUET, tenor sares.; 

DIZZY GILLESPIE, ROY ELDRIDGE, trumpets; OSCAR PETERSON, Dian0; RAY BROWN, bdSS; HERB ELLIS, guitar; BUDDY RICH. drums) 
The Modern Set (DIZzy GILLESPIE, LESTER YOUNG and Rhythm Section as above) 

The Swing Set (ILLINOIS JACQUET, FLIP PHILLIPS, ROY ELDRIDGE and Rhythm Section as above) 

The Ballad Medley: I didn’t know what time it was (LESTER YouNG); All of me (FLIP PHILLIPS); 

Tenderly (ILLINOIS JACQUET); I can’t get started (ROY ELDRIDGE); My old Flame (p1zzy GILLESPIE) 

Buddy Rich’s Explosion 33CX10078 LP 


NORMAN GRANZ’ JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC, 1955 (Volume 2) 


The Oscar Peterson Trio (OSCAR PETERSON, RAY BROWN, HERB ELLIS) 
Anything goes; Baby, baby all the time; Budo; Easy does it; Sunday 


Gene Krupa Quartet (GENE KRUPA, drums; EDDIE SHU, tenor sav., clarinet, trumpet; BOBBY SCOTT, Piano; WHITEY MITCHELL, bass) 


By the sleepy lagoon; Sing, sing, sing 33CX10079 LP 
BUDDY AND SWEETS ricu, drums; HARRY EDISON, trumpet) 


Yellow Rose of Brooklyn; Easy does it; All Sweets; Nice work if you can get it; Barney’s Bugle; Now’s the time; 
You're getting to be a habit with me 38CX10080 LP 


JAZZ TONES’ The Buddy De Franco Quartet 
(BUDDY DE FRANCO, Clarinet; KENNY DREW, piano; ART BLAKEY, drums; MILT HINTON, bass) 
Bass on balls; Autumn in New York; Show Eyes; Buddy’s Blues; But not forme 33C9034 Le 


fe THE LIONEL HAMPTON QUARTET (No. 2) 


(LIONEL HAMPTON, vibes; OSCAR PETERSON, piano; RAY FROWN, bass; BUDDY RICH, drums) 
Just one of those things; How high the moon SEBI1(C065 EP 


, THE GENE KRUPA QUARTET (No. 2) 


(GENE KRUPA, drums: EDDIE SHU, tenor saz., BOBBY SCOTT, piano; JOHN DREW, bass) 
Little white lies; All of me SEB10066 EP 


TOMMY TURK and his Orchestra 
The Beat; Bye bye blues; Encore; Two by four SEBI1(067 EP 


THE JAZZ GIANTS 'SG 


featuring LESTER YOUNG, ROY ELDRIDGE, VIC DICKENSON, TEDDY WILSON, FREDDIE GREENE, GENE RAMEY and JO JONES 


$3CX10054 LP 
a “Of its kind, this record is as near perfect as one is ever likely to hear.’’ ALBERT McCARTHY in ‘‘JAZZ MONTHLY”’ 


LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS GIANTS 

featuring LIONEL HAMPTON, FARRY FDISON, ART TATUM, FUDDY RICH, BARNEY KESSEL, RED CALLENDER 07 JOHN SIMMONS 
Plaid; Somebody loves me; Deep Purple; September Song; Verve Blues (Vocal: LH) 33CX10063 Le 

“If anyone should ask what is meant by ‘a group swinging’, just play them this record. It swings 

from start to finish.’’ BOB DAWBARN in ‘‘MELODY MAKER”’ 


Par: 


COUNT BASIE DANCE SESSION (No. 2) 

featuring JOE NEWMAN, THAD JONES, HENRY COKER, FRANK WESS, FRANK FOSTER, EDDIE JONES, FREDDIE GREENE, etc. 
Stereophonic; Mambo Mist; Sixteen men swinging; She’s just my size; You’re not the kind; I feel like a new man; 
You for me; Soft drink; Two for the Blues; Slow but sure 33CX10044 LP 
«| .. harnesses the current Basie Band's roaring greatness on record more securely than any 

previous release. No more need be said ...an absolute must.’’ MIKE BUTCHER in ‘‘ NEW MUSICAL EXPRESS ” 


ELLINGTONIA ’56 


Sam featuring JOHNNY HODGES, RAY NANCE, LAWRENCE BROWN, HARRY CARNEY, JIMMY HAMILTON, ‘CAT’ ANDERSON, EILLY STRAYHORN, etc. 


Hi’ ya; Snibor; Texas Blues; The Happy One; Duke’s Jam; Night Walk; You gotit coming 338CX1(055 Lp 
“He (Hodges) plays superbly on this record. So do Harry Carney, Ray Nance and Lawrence Brown, to single out 
the best of the soloicts.’’ EDGAR JACKSON in ‘“‘THE GRAMOPHONE”’ 


Above four records previously issued. 


Iguess I’]] have to change my plan; I didn’t know what time it was; Gigantic Blues; This year’s kisses; You can depend on me 


tepelont athe Columbia @ 


(ALL RECORDED UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF NORMAN GRANZ) 
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Columbia Graphopnone Company Limited, Record Division, 8-11 Grear Castie street, Lonaon, W.} 
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DISCOMANIA 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


68. CLARENCE WILLIAMS 

A number of Victor sides which have 
heretofore been wrongly attributed to 
Clarence Williams can now be elimin- 
ated as such; thanks to the efforts of 
Brian Rust in obtaining matrix data 
from the Victor files, the true identity of 
some of these items is now known. 

Following were issued under the 
name (Clarence ?): 

Williams Cotton Club Orchestra 
72689 Red Blues Vi 24083 (note 1.) 
72840 Charlie Two Step 
Vi 24039 (note 2.) 
72842 Sleep, Come and Take Me 
Vi 24039 (note 2.) 
58942 I Would Do Anything For You 
Vi 24083 (note 3.) 

Note 1: Recorded at Camden, N.J.. 
July 6, 1932, by Alex Bartha and his 
Hotel Traymore Orchestra. 

Note 2: Recorded probably in New 
York, June 2, 1932. by Roane’s Pennsyl- 
vanians, with vocals by Cliff Nazarro. 

Note 3: Recorded in Camden, July 25. 
1932: unidentified band; vocals by 
Larry Murphy. 

Williams’ Washboard Band: trumpet. 

trombone, 3 saxes, piano, guitar, string 

bass, washboard; vocals by Harry 

Williams, Ted Tinsley. 

Recorded Camden, N.J., Sevt. 12, 1933. 

77806-1 I Want To Ring Bells—vHW 
BB B-5183, HMV JF-23 

77807-1 I Would If 1 Could—vHW 
BB B-5183, HMV JF-23 

77808-1 Hard Corn — vHW. BB B-5204 

77809-1 Kelsey's — vHW BB B-5204 

77810-1 Move Turtle 

77811-1 Shoutin’ In The Amen Corner 
vHW 

77812-1 | Want To Ring Bells — vTT 

77813-1 I Would If | Could — vTT 
Vi 24405, BB B-6219 (Note 4.) 

77814-1 Hard Corn — vTT 

77815-1 Kelsey's — vIT 

77816-1 Move Turtle 

77817-1 Mickey Mouse and the Turtle 

(Note 5.) 

77818-1 I Would If I Could 

77819-1 Shoutin’ In The Amen Corner 
— vIT Vi 24405, BB B-6219 
HMV B.8655 (Note 4.) 

Note 4: These titles issued under the 
name Tinsley’s Washboard Band. 

Note 5: Recorded by piano, guitar, 
string bass and washboard only. 

Further notes: the titles “Move 
Turtle” and “Kelsey's” are listed, without 
matrices, in New Hot Discography. 
p 547, under the Washboard Rhythm 
Kings on Victor 23413; and “I Want To 
Ring Bells” and “Hard Corn” similarly 
on Victor 23415. It is not definitely 
known under what band title these four 
titles actually aopeared: I certainly sus- 
pect that they fit into the above session. 


69. HAPPY HOLMES 
Again thanks to Brian Rust, the 
Victor files divulge the personnel 


accompanying this artist on Victor 
21075 (Jazz Directory vol. IV, p. 710). 
Vocal, acc. by Tom Morris, cornet; 
Claude Austin, piano; recorded October 
27, 1927. 
BVE-39372-2 Solid Ground Vi 21075 
BVE-39373-2 When Folks Stop Walkin’ 
and Talkin’ Vi 21075 
Morris is the cornetist who recorded 
with Clarence Williams’ Blue Five 
about 1923-24, and later recorded with 
his own group for Victor. He is heard 
in longer-than-usual introductions on 
this record. Holmes is more of a mono- 
loguist than a singer; the first title is a 
semi-tomic discourse on the fancied 
dangers of airplane flight. 


70. HUNTER AND JENKINS 


Jazz Directory, vol. IV, pages 728 and 
732, does not reveal the full story of 
the 2 Vocalion records under this and 
Patsy Hunter’s names. I am indebted to 
Mrs. Helene F. Chmura of Columbia 
Records. who relayed the following 
information from the files at Bridgeport: 
Coots Grant — vocal, acc. piano and 
guitar. New York, Jan. 4, 1933. 

12823 Water Trough Blues 
Pe 0227, Me 12620, Ba 32684 
12824 Toot It Brother Armstrong 
Rejected 
Coots Grant and Socks Wilson—vocals,. 
acc. piano and guitar. Same date. (Issued 
as bv Hunter and Jenkins) 
12825 Lollypop Vo 02613, OK 02613 
12825 Meat Cuttin’ Blues 
Vo 02613, OK 02613 
12827 Whippin’ The Wolf Vo 02799 
12828 Take It Outa Here Rejected 
12829 Save A Little Bit For Me 
Rejected 
(Matrices 12830-39 inclusive are by 
Spark Plug Smith). 
Same; Jan. 5, 1933. 
12840 Lay Your Racket Down Rejected 
Coots Grant — vocal, acc. same. Jan. 5, 
1933. 
12841 Buggy Ride Rejected 
12842 Do It Again 
Pe 0227. Me 12620, Ba 32684 
12843 Hot Papa, That Out 
12844 Daddy What You Done To Me 
Vo 02799 (as by Patsy Hunter) 

These sides therefore all belong on 
page 559 of the same volume of Jazz 
Directory. 


71. ALBERTA JONES 


The Gennett ledgers reveal a number 
of titles and other details not given on 
page 850 of Jazz Directory, volume 5. 
This list does not presume to be com- 
plete, since the ledgers have not yet 
been searched beyond matrix GEX-2100. 
The dates given below are those in the 
ledgers in a column headed “From 
N.Y.”; these are presumed to be the 
dates on which stampers or tests were 
received at Richmond, Ind., and from a 
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few known cases are from 3 to 8 days 
later than the actual recording date. 
Alberta Jones — vocal; acc. not stated 
in the ledgers. Sept. 8, 1925. 
9710-A Home Alone Blues 

Ge 3144, Ch 15106, Bu 8024 
9711- Sud Bustin’ Blues 

Ge 3144, Ch 15106, Bu 8024 
page Jones’ Trio — vocal. April 19, 


X-70-A All God’s Children Got Wings 
Rejected 
(Note: mxs. X71 and X72 are spirituals 
by Alta Browne and Bertha Powell; 
could these be the other members of the 
trio ?) 
Alberta Jones and Her Red Peppers — 
vocal. April 26, 1926. 
X-87-A Take Yo Fingers Off It 
Ge 3306, Ch 15102 
Alberta Jones — vocal; Carroll Boyd, 
piano. May 3, 1926. 
X-101-A It Must Be Hard 
Ge 3306, Ch 15101, Bu 8033 
Alberta Jones — vocal, acc. by Elling: 
ton Twins. Oct. 22, 1926. 
X-323 Lucky Number Blues 
Ge 3403, Ch 15180, Si 5025 
X-324-A I'm Gonna Put You Right In 
Jail Ge 3403, Ch 15180, Si 5025 
Alberta Jones — vocal, acc. by Corky 
— and his Blackbirds. March 15, 


GEX-1132-A Dying Blues 
Ge 6424, Ch 15490, Supt. 9284, 
Supr 370. 
GE-1133A Shake A Little Bit 
Ge 6424, Ch 15471, Supt 9290, 
Supr 370. 
Alberta Jones — vocal blues, inst. acc. 
July 14, 1928. 
GEX-2004-A My Slow and Easy Man 
Ge 6535 
GEX-2005-A Where Have All The 
Black Men Gone 
Ge 6535, Ch 15550, Supt 9290. 
Alberta Jones — vocal blues, acc. orch. 
Oct. 1, 1928. 
GEX-2085 Wild Geese Blues 
Ge 6642, Ch 15613 
GEX-2086 Red Beans and Rice 
Ge 6642, Ch 15635 
The above Champion, Supertone 
(Supt) and Superior (Supr) issues were 
probably all issued under pseudonyms, 
which are unknown at the present time 
because of the extreme rarity of these 
records. Len Kunstadt and Bob Colton 
have showed me their copy of Silvertone 
5025, and it definitely appeared under 
Alberta Jones’ name, although there was 
no mention of the Ellington Twins on 
its label. 
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LETTER 


ONE SWEET 
FROM YOU 


STAN PICKED 
Dear Sir, 

Being an admirer of big band jazz, 
and Duke Ellington’s in particular, I 
think that the following band, could it 
have been got together, would have been 
Duke’s greatest, if not the greatest in 
the world. 

Duke Ellington (pno); Johnny Hodges 
Willie Smith (altos); Ben Webster (tnr); 
Harry Carney (bari); Barney Bigard (clt. 
ten); Harold Baker, Ray Nance, Cootie 
Williams, Rex Stewart (tpts); Tyree 
Glenn, Britt Woodman, Joe Nanton 
(tmbs); Jimmy Blanton (bs); Sonny 
Greer (dms). 

I should be extremely interested to 
read Stanley Dance’s ideas on this, being 
a fan of his writings on the Duke’s band, 
past and present. I presume that my 
above group could be formed today if 
say, Quentin Jackson and Wendell Mar- 
shall were substituted for “Tricky Sam’ 
and Blanton. 

Incidentally. I have never seen Blanton 
listed as playing with any other group 
but Duke’s; surely he came up with 
lesser groups before reaching fame with 
Ellington, or could it be that the only 
band he recorded with was the Duke’s? 

STAN HOLLIDAY 
Birmingham 29 
This is a pretty discerning selection and 
so far as I am concerned Duke's greatest 
is automatically the world’s greatest. But 
Bubber Miley can't be left out, so we 
shall have to have a five-piece trumpet 
section, and possibly, before Reader 
Holliday signs the contract and engages 
the band, he ought to consider Sam 
Woodyard again. 

Blanton played with the Jeter-Pillar 
and Fate Marable bands in St. Louis 
before joining Duke in 1939, but he was 
not with the former when it recorded in 


S.D. 


PHOENIX 
Dear Sir, 

I think that you are all wrong. The 
new leader of the alto sax will not be 
any of the players so far suggested. If 
there is to be a successor to Charlie 
Parker, we will have to wait a long time 
for him to appear. We are heading for 
another mainstream/swing era. The 
popularity of the new Basie band and, 
to a lesser extent. the recent mainstream 
tendencies of Lyttelton and Sandy 
Brown show the way the wind is blowing. 

Although modern jazz will not die out. 
we shall probably find that the new jazz 


musicians will, on the whole, favour 
mainstream. So not until after many 
years of just swinging the blues, the way 
Parker did, will the time be ripe for 
another ‘bird’ to come to life. 
MICHAEL PASSMORE 
Canterbury 


SWEETS TO THE SWEET 
Dear Sir, 

I would like to help Candy Hedges 
clear up a mystery (March J.J.). The 
main reason why reader Clarke was 
prophesying Bird’s successor was because 
of a letter of mine (Oct. °56 J.J.) which 
deplored all biased Bird-fanciers. 1 do 
of course admire most of the works of 
the late and great Parker, but as I poin- 
ted out, there are so many great altoists 
playing today that they should be given 
a chance to shine without comparing 
their efforts with what Bird could do with 
the same material. I finished up by 
asking how you would feel if you played 
the alto. Reader Clarke did—and pointed 
it out to me. 

I too listed likely leaders in the alto 
field. Among them were Paul Desmond, 
Lee Konitz, Johnny Dankworth, Lennie 
Niehaus and Art Pepper. Glad to see 
someone agrees with me thank you 
Candy Hedges. 

BRIAN L. KIRBY 
R.A.F., Sutton-on-Hull 


HEDGES OR HODGES? 
Dear Sir, 

I would like to be given the chance, to 
oppose Candy Hedges, on the subject of 
altoists. 

It seems to me pretty silly for the 
average M.J. fan in this country to 
prophesy the identity of the fledgling 
who will eventually take over Bird’s nest. 
We this side gf the Atlantic can only 
judge the American altoists from their 
recordings, usually issued 18-24 months 
after the sessions take place, and we are 
therefore at a very great disadvantage 
in attempting to judge the current form. 

However, even on the strength of their 
recordings issued over here, why Candy 
should have selected the seven scarcely 
above average altoists he did for future 
honours, when there must be at least a 
dozen altoists on each Coast from whom 
the new leader could emerge, only 
Candy knows! None of his selections has 
shown that spark of genius and origi- 
nality that Mr. Clarke’s have, and on 
the strength of his British release the 
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choice of Gigi especially is fantastic, for 
while Gryce is a fabulous arranger, he 
has said little solo-wise. 

I would therefore respectively suggest 
to Messrs. Hedges and Clarke that they 
wait to see who does emerge as the new 
leader, instead of issuing their wild 
guesses all over my favourite mag. 

P.S. Me?—I dig Johnny Hodges! 

GOUDIE COX 
Staines 


CRANKCASE 
Dear Sir, 

Who tipped the bucket of water over 
M. Panassié? At last he states his argu- 
ment as it has always really been, and 
shows it for what it is, a mere quibble 
over the use of the word ‘jazz’. 

If jazz (as he defines it) has any 
qualities worth retaining, it will survive 
the threat which he supposes bop and 
cool music constitute to it. 

Those who refuse to listen to or 
acknowledge the worth of Charlie 
Parker and the Modern Jazz Quartet are 
to be pitied. Both Bird and the M.J.Q.., 
like Louis, are examples to the world 
of Negro musical genius, or something 
close to it, and to reject their work 
because it does not conform with a style 
created by the Negroes in one particular 
city is bigoted and irrational. 

The Negro musicians have nothing to 
thank Panassié for. In any other sphere 
such violent bias and illogical argument 
would not be tolerated, and those who 
consider jazz the hunting ground of 
cranks and fanatics can find plenty of 
evidence in Panassie’s writings. 

M. D. ALLEN 
Oundle 


FOOLHARDINESS 
Dear Sir, 

Has anyone noticed how fashionable 
it is these days among the critics to 
attack Oscar Peterson? It was just a few 
years ago that they were all falling over 
each other to worship at his feet. Critics 
in this country have been responsible for 
a great deal of harm being done to jazz 
by their slavish adulation of Miles Davis 
and Chet Baker, two vastly overrated 
trumpet players. It is due to this that 
I think the standard of trumpet playing 
in Great Britain is so poor, as all the 
young brassmen adopt this very easy and 
insipid style, the result being that Kenny 
Baker is still the reigning champion after 
fifteen years, with no sign of anyone 
coming up to take his place. These same 
critics have the actual] audacity to carp 
at John Gillespie. who is the trumpet 
period! 

W. J. BONE-HARDY 
Cleadon, Nr. Sunderland 


VARSITY DRAG 
Dear Sir, 

The enquiry from Mr. Peter Scaife of 
Ipswich in the March “Jazz Information” 
about playing blues on a_ recor- 
der is interesting. As a somewhat 
primitive recorder player myself, 1 
should like to comment. It is often 
claimed that the recorder is the most 
widely played musical instrument in this 
country, and for this reason alone there 
is something to be said for attempting 


(continued on page 36) 
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JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


ONE SWEET LETTER—from page 35 
the blues upon it. It also has the advan- 
age of being small-voiced (though 
somewhat penetrating), so the nuisance 
value of one’s recorder blues will be 
restricted to the immediate neighbours. 
There is little doubt that the recorder 
would appear quite out of place in the 
average traditional band, as its noise 
would not be heard, except by arranging 
solo spots which might remind the know- 
ledgeable of Muggsy Spanier’s classic 
remark about shrill instruments. In 
addition, it is an instrument singularly 
susceptible to overblowing, and is in a 
key different from the other melody 
instruments in a jazz band. 

If one turns to modern jazz, there is 
a place for the recorder if one takes 
the analogy of the flute, which is 
moderately successful in some groups. 
However, it must be remembered that 
the flute has a definite place in Latin 
American groups, while the recorder 
went underground for several centuries 
as it was unable to face the competition 
of more robust instruments. Skiffle 
groups, of course, are always talking 
about having their roots planted in 
honest genuine folk music, and so to 
them the recorder should appeal. A 
musician who could double recorder and 
bath-tub might be sure of a lucrative 
future. 

Seriously, the recorder seems to lend 
itself to the classical music which is 
designed for it, and to folk tunes, 
particularly those which are modal or 
pentatonic. Its voice does not seem really 
suited to jazz, although it might well be 
used for light blues music. Above all, 
it is an excellent instrument on which 
to start playing. and is extremely cheap. 
G. BOATFIELD 

Little Wenham 


JAZZ INFORMATION—{ 
Continued from page 31. 
42. FAZOLA’S FAMILY 


Further co-operation from readers is 
requested with this next problem sent in 
by Tom Maughan of Chester-le-Street 
who has a tape recording by Joe Rotis 
and the Basin Street Six. He says that 
apart from the fact that Joe Rotis was 
the late Irving Fazola’s brother in law 
he has no knowledge of him and his 
group and asks if it is still in existence 
in New Orleans and what is the 
personnel. 


43. ELLINGTON AT THE BLUE 
NOTE 


David Griffiths of Bexley has asked 
for the personnel and recording date of 
Rock Skippin’ At the Blue Note by Duke 
Ellington and his Orchestra which was 
issued in the anthology Hollywood 
Dance Date No. | on Philips BBR8048. 
This was recorded on August 7, 1951 
with Harold Baker, Ray Nance, Fats 
Ford, Nelson Williams, tpt; Quentin 
Jackson, Britt Woodman, Juan Tizol, 
tbn; Russell Procope, Willie Smith, alt; 
Jimmy Hamilton, ten, clt; Paul Gon- 
salves, ten; Harry Carney, bar; Billy 
Strayhorn, p; Wendell Marshall, bs: 
Louis Bellson, d. 


44. ELLINGTON UPTOWN 


Another Ducal question comes from 
A. S. Tapp of Cricklewood who asks 
if Ellington’s Harlem Suite has appeared 
on a British label. The answer is in the 
affirmative though it was issued under 
the title of Tone Parallel To Harlem on 
Philips BBL7003. 


ERIC TOWNLEY 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


PHOTOPEN CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Caters for 
amateur photographers and camera users everywhere in the 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY — 1/6 per copy. world. Ideal for both sexes who wish to correspond and 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié). 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 

JAZZFINDER ’49. Edited by Orin Blackstone. 12/9 post free. 

JAZZ HOT (Chas. Delaunay) — 25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 

JAZZ JOURNAL. Back issues 1950-51 available, price 1/8d 
per copy, post free. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6d or 3 for 3/6. Post Free 

JAZZ JOURNAL. 1956 complete-bound, 35/-, post 9d. 

JAZZ MAGAZINE from Buenos Aires. Price 9d per copy. 

PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 

RECORD CHANGER. 30/- per year. Jan. 1957 issue or 
back nos. available, 2/6 post free. 

The MUSIC of FATS WALLER, Illus. 2/9 per copy, post free. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Earl 
Hines, Josh White. On art paper. 10d each, 2d postage. Ma 
Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 1/- each, 2d postage. 

SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie’s Blues. Winin 
Boy Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. 
The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy Bolden’s 
Blues. 3/3 per copy, post free. 

FROM : JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 


27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word 
TAPE RECORDISTS. — WRITE FOR’ DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. SAPPHIRE 
RECORDINGS, 195, Kings Cross Road. London, W.C.1. 


exchange photos with other amateurs. Send s.a.e. and 5d. 
stamps for full details to Photopen (Z), March Street, 
Burnley, Lancs. 


YOUNG LADY (twenty) wishes to correspond with anyone 
anywhere; interests jazz, tape recording and practically any- 
thing, write Jill Blackman, 259, South Park Drive, Ilford, 
Essex, England. 


SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS, all ages, everywhere. Recom- 
mended since 1943. Testimonials and details free — 
FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, Upnorth Street, 
Brighton. 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 Baker Street, London 
N.W.1. Founded 1940. Members everywhere. Write for 
particulars. 


THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 10 Corporation 
Street, Manchester. offers a personal service for your future 
happiness. Genuine introductions. 


FRIENDSHIPS — Pen, Personal, Life Partners. Every district. 
All ages. Photo Service. Write for fascinating details and 
Brochure of actual photographs. —- EDNA HANSON, 
Denton, Manchester. 


UNEXPLORED STOCK of deleted, foreign, rare discs, includ- 
ing MANY WALLERS. Also good value slight-used LPs. 
some cool. We are keen to buy or exchange discs. Overseas 
enquiries especially welcome. Write now before we go 
mad. GEORGE AND STAN, Music Haven, 50 Princess 
Street, Dundee, Scotland. 
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The Swing Shop Page 


OPINIONS DIFFER 


regarding the various musical merits of the Jazz Celebrities 
now visiting our shores at long last. That’s as it should be 
—so long as they keep coming! But whatever your views 
on the subject may be, why not let us satisfy them? 
Opinions are undivided on our qualifications to do so, 


with over a quarter of a century’s jazz experience behind us. 


WHATEVER YOU WANT IN JAZZ 
WHEREVER YOU LIVE, 
WRITE NOW 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
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THE GREATEST JAZZ CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


VOGUE . . . presents the Swinging 
Trombone of Bob Brookmeyer 


Currently touring England with 
The Gerry Mulligan Quartet 


“*QUARTET ”’ 


10” LP 
LDE.131—Open country; 
Jive at five; In the mode; Al: COHN 
Skylark. : 
Polka dots and moonbeams. 


LDE.164—Liberty Belle; 
Have you met .Miss Jones; 
Isn't it romantic; Blues— 
Doe eyes; Red devil; Body 
and soul; Last chance. 


7’ EXT. PLAY 
EP'V.1123—Doe eyes; Isn’t 
it romantic—Liberty belle; 
Body and soul. 


“QUINTET ”’, THE ONLY MULLIGAN - 
LDE.173—9.20 special; BROOKMEYER QUARTET 
a RECORDING 15 AVAILABLE 


Lover man. 
7’ EXT. PLAY ON VOGUE 
EPV.1056—9.20 special; 1 12” LP LAEI2015 and 


never knew. 7 Ext. Play EPV1156/1214 


BROOKMEYER with 
Strings Bah 

Featuring BUD SHANK Brookr 
LDE.181—Rustic hop; You 
are too beautiful; With the 

wind and rain in your hair 

—Low life; When your 

lover has gone; Out of this 

world; There’s a small hotel. 


7” EXT. PLAY 


EPV1133—-When your lover 
has gone; You are too 
beautiful—There’s a _ small 
hotel; Out of this world. 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. Tel. : KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 


Printed by H, C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent, 


